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to be conducted in the magnanimous spirit displayed by 
Dr. Brown at the Lake Mohonk Conference last May, 
we should have no hesitation whatever in advising Uni- 
tarians to contribute. We print elsewhere a paragraph 
from his address. It not only excited great enthusiasm 
at the meeting, but led some Unitarians to ask them- 
selves whether, after all, they were the sole custodians 
of the gospel of peace. We know nothing about the 
creed and character of Dr. Rossiter who is to be the 
pastor in charge. He may be as blue as Jonathan Ed- 
wards or as gracious as Dr. Brown. Under a Presby- 
terian like Dr. Van Dyke many a Unitarian would find 
himself at home, but to the tender mercies of some 
Presbyterians we could not commit any Unitarian family 
with a clear conscience. Let every one be persuaded in 
his own mind. It may be that Unitarian money given 
to a Presbyterian church would be a means of grace 
to the church; for, if openly given and openly received, 
it would help to a better understanding. Formerly any 
money would, by a Presbyterian, have been considered 
more holy than that of a Unitarian heretic. 


& 


From the Congregationalist we clip the following sign of 
the times: ‘‘In his address, when inaugurated president 
of Princeton Theological Seminary, Dr. F. L. Patton 
said: ‘With those who, in our day, would make our theol- 
ogy more distinctively Christian by making it appear 
that our only knowledge of God comes to us through 
Christ I have no sympathy. It is a dis-service to re- 
vealed religion to disparage natural theology in the hope 
of exalting Christ. Natural theology is the basis of re- 
vedled theology.’ Thus speaks the orthodox rationalist. 
Rev. S. M. Crothers, D.D., pastor of the First Parish 
(Unitarian) Church, Cambridge, in an article on Jona- 
than Edwards in the Christian Register, argues that 
Edwards’s ‘‘love of being in general’? was something 
that could not be limited to a personal affection’; and 
he, Mr. Crothers, goes on to say: ‘The Christo-centric 
theology of our day takes for granted that God conceived 
of as the universal being is too remote to arouse emotion. 
... We love God not merely as we love a particular 
person, but as we yield ourselves willingly to a universal 
power and to a perfect law. . . . True virtue is some- 
thing more than a love of person even though that per= 
son be conceived of as divine. . . . No Christo-centric 
formula is adequate.’ Here speaks the heterodox ration- 
alist. How alike their point of view!”’ 


a 


THERE is a current belief, based on what are called 
statistics, that married men live longer than bachelors. 
An earnest individual, taking the truth of the statement 
for granted, asked, Why do married men live longer? 
to which a frivolous friend replied, ‘‘They don’t: it only 
seems longer.” We are often reminded of this question 
and answer when some of our friends, with an urgent 
morality and an eager desire to do good, ask why it is 
that social manners and morals are so much worse now 
than they were fifty years ago. We say, ‘‘They are not 
worse: they only seem so”; and the reason for their 
seeming so is that earnest and enlightened men are at 
work raising the standard of sentiment, and improving 
manners and morals everywhere. As the standard 
rises, friction increases and wrath is generated. We 
become less tolerant of evil, and more unhappy because 
it exists. But this unrest caused by the presence of 
evil is a powerful agency directed against it. For, when 
anything in this world tends to make the majority un- 
happy, there is an irresistible instinct which impels them 
to remove the causes of unrest and unhappiness. In- 
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stead, then, of being overwhelmed by the problem of 
evil, the right-minded and good-hearted should take~ 
courage, and turn themselves with renewed energy to 
the cultivation of right sentiments and the multiplica- 
tion of right thoughts, while the standard of the ideal 
life is lifted up in the sight of all people. 


ed 


| 
THE man, whoever he was, who wrote the Twenty- | 
third Psalm has done an amount of good in the world not | 
to be matched by the great deeds of any one who was con- 
temporary with him. ‘The preaching of the Sermon on 
the Mount, or the discourses out of which it is said to be 
compiled, was a feat of moral valor and spiritual achieve- 
ment which is matchless. If Paul had never done any- 
thing but write the chapter on charity, he would have | 
achieved something which is not in the same class, be- 
cause it is of a higher order than the deeds of benevo- 
lence, the emancipations and the temporal salvations . 
which have followed in the track of this shining star. | 


The Best Things. 


Ingenuous youth in all ages have been oppressed by 
the problems of life and duty. Even boys and girls, often 
long before their elders are aware of any struggle in their 
minds, are thinking long thoughts, and wondering what 
place they will have in the world, and how they may 
acquit themselves most worthily. Tales of chivalry, of | 
adventure, and of great doing capture their imaginations : 
and haunt their memories. To be something great and | 
to do something worth while seems to them possible, . 
and the hope of these things is never far away from the 
every-day thoughts of all youth who are honest and in- 
telligent. 

But what are the best things? What is it to accom- 
plish something? What can one do that would best 
serve his fellow-men, and make his own life worth the 
wear and tear of living? The question presents itself 
continually to all who have thoughts above the physical 
wants, the homely passions of every-day life, and the 
personal ambitions which spring out of vanity and the | 
love of praise. But a few years ago what was called the 
love of truth was accounted best of all. To know things, 
to learn why things are what they are, to trace the laws 
of life, to mark out the course of evolution, to discover 
God, if God existed, or, if he did not, to catch the mean- 
ing of a universe without a God,—these were the achieve- 
ments which fascinated some of the noblest minds the 
world has ever produced. The ardor of the pursuit and 
the sadness of it run through all the cantos of Tennyson's 
‘In Memoriam.” 

Just as this phase of life was passing, with its accom- 
paniment of scientific materialism and its disillusions, 
there came a new craving, a new ideal, a new achieve- 
ment, which is still upon us in force, although we have 
passed the moment of assured confidence that it is really 
the highest form of achievement. Philanthropy is the 
word we gave to the new movement of thought, the new 
desire for achievement, and the new assurance that the 
way of the coming kingdom lay bright before us. The 
whole world being laid open to inspection, the conviction 
was borne in upon the hearts of generous-minded men — 
and women that there were millions of human beings — 
whose common lot was, and for the present must be, — 
ignorance, poverty, physical misery, and moral de 
ciency, if not active and virulent moral perversity. He 
was the opportunity to do something. Here 
the real fulfilment of the teaching of Jesus ‘and 
Sermon on the Mount. The poor could be fed, the si 
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could be ministered to, the prisoner could be visited, and 
the slave could be set at liberty. One of the noblest 
epochs in the history of the human race set in with the 
new philanthropy which has ameliorated the evils of life 
and reduced the miseries of millions of our fellow-creat- 
ures. 

And yet something is still wanting. After we have 
all knowledge, and have given our goods to feed the poor, 
there arises a suspicion that still the world is not getting 
on to better things so quickly and so surely as it might. 
In all churches and all communities that are intelligent 
enough to take a wide view of things, there is a growing 
conviction that something is wanting, which is becoming 
a restless desire to find the motive to the higher achieve- 
ments which only are worthy of our race and time. It 
is apparent enough that teaching does not always make 
people good, and that the end of learning is not always 
wisdom. It is manifest that the physical comfort of 
men and women can be greatly increased, while in all 
grades of society, from a good degree of comfort up to 
the highest pitch of wealth, there may be enough evil 
associated to block moral progress and even threaten to 
turn society upon a downward course. 

Everywhere men are beginning to turn their thoughts 
again toward religion, and to wonder whether the old- 
fashioned revival, when it reached to the conscience of 
a man, was not better than even scientific philanthropy 
as a means of social regeneration. But the old methods 
of exerting religious influence and creating moral ideals, 
although still held in honor, for the wisest in ali commu- 
nities have lost their value forever. And yet that which 
was essential in them remains, and will soon become the 
inspiring motive of new endeavors to benefit the human 
race. Out of all this round of experience some things 
shine out clearly, and will shape the methods of the new 
crusade against want, misery, sorrow, and sin. It will 
bring again into view that last crowning item in the sum- 
mary of Jesus, which has of late somewhat fallen into 
disrepute, ‘‘to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.” 
Then it will appear that to do all the good things which 
make life tolerable, and improve the condition of the 
ignorant and the poor, is only to practise a few of the 
virtues and to do the good works which are merely con- 
sequences of that better and higher thing, the bringing 
to light of the motives which make them possible. 


The Cheerful View. 


Those born before the middle of the last century, who 
remember the archaic doctrines of Calvinism and _ pre- 
destination, can alone estimate accurately the immense 
change that has, during the past fifty years, taken place 
in the religious outlook. The cheerful aspect, the roseate 
tone, had been practically absent from the Protestant 
faith since the Reformation. In that great, solemn 
movement the pendulum of reform and rebuke of levity 
and light-heartedness swung to the extreme point. 


Slowly, with many halts and returns upon itself, it has 


returned to a more natural and rational outlook upon 
life and man’s destiny. 

The Puritan spirit was Chactied in England, in the time 
of Charles II., when old Catholic customs began to re- 
vive with added force, due to the long repression of sen- 
timents that create the gayety of nations. But the 
modern revulsion is with a difference. Though the cheer- 
ful view has come, never probably to be ousted again 
by the deep gloom. of the witch times in New England, 
or even of Jonathan Edwards’s day, still it is not in 
the spirit of a licentious age, but as a rational and en- 
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lightened phase of feeling, that sees no profit in gloom 
for its own sake,—nothing religious or well pleasing to 
God, but.rather a direct violation of divine precepts, 
or an unwholesome phase of feeling growing oftentimes 
out of diseased nerves and harmful broodings over un- 
solvable problems of evil. 

This might be judged a return upon the more inno- 
cent and cheerful ideas of Catholicism, that seeks not 
only to provide for the people’s spiritual welfare, but 
also for profitable enjoyments and pleasure, that takes 
account not only of the soul, but of the senses. But 
the Catholic view-point is not, after all, the same as this 
new, cheerful aspect of nearly all the other Christian 
faiths, and does not account for their persistent turn- 
ing toward the light, with hope and aspiration for car- 
dinal virtues. 

This is a new cult, based on different foundations,—an 
enlarged humanizing, liberal view of God’s dealings 
with his children, the feeling that we are already living 
in his house of many mansions, which, on the whole, is 
a cheerful and pleasant abode, and under his governance, 
established on wise laws, it is our duty to study and 
obey. 

It comes from the banishment of an alien God from 
our minds and imaginations,—a kind of absentee land- 
lord God who punishes through his agents, of whom 
the chief is the devil, but personally knows and cares 
little about his family. God, in a sense, has come home 
to live with us through our affections. The terror is 
less than the love in our hearts. We are not so much 
afraid of him, in spite of the catastrophes of nature and 
the wickedness of the world, that we cannot trust him. 
In a sense he has become, or is becoming, a father, in- 
stead of a governor and despot. As it has been said 
that the idea of God is the pivot of philosophy, if it be 
not the whole, we may attribute the more cheerful view 
of the world’s religion to a more rational and a more 
loving view of the relation we sustain to the one who 
made us and breathed into us the breath of life. 

The broadening of the light has been .one of those 
great movements that the human mind makes instinc- 
tively. The old point of view was not free from idol 
worship. The Bible was scarcely more a book of spir- 
itual instruction than a book of spells and omens. Its 
religious influence was obscured, and much that was 
archaic in its teaching, expressed or implied, lingered 
far into the nineteenth century, and still has survivals 
that excite more of surprise than conviction. Slowly 
the black and ominous shadow has been dissipated: the 
new psychology is teaching the danger of tendencies that 
have filled our asylums with deranged intellects. The 
marvellous force of self-deception and illusion is coming 
slowly to light. We are learning how the mind can 
raise clouds that shadow life with gloom, and create 
impressions sickly, sinister, dreadful, that too often in 
the past have been called religious. The soul’s health 
and how to preserve it is beginning to receive much- 
needed attention as an offset to the study of the soul’s 
diseases. 

Science has done an immense work in bringing in the 
cheerful view. Though often and unfairly thought to 
be alien, its indirect effect upon religious belief has been 
the greatest single influence in the change wrought by 
the new attitude. It has withdrawn nothing of wonder, 
reverence, and the need of worship from the heart of 
man. By the immensity of the universe it has revealed, 
it has made necessary a new conception of God that in 
amplitude and sublimity dwarfs all other gods. It has 
not lowered the soul of man, or human consciousness, 
from the most exalted place in the known creation. If 
it has not discovered a heaven, neither has it found a 
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hell; and the mysteries of both the creature and the 
Creator deepen as the domain of knowledge extends. 

In spite of pessimism, a modern disease due to many 
causes, the outlook of religion is more cheerful, confid- 
ing, trustful, than probably it ever was before. A noble 
service and self-surrender for God without the macer- 
ation of the flesh or the murder of human instincts 
is still the highest ideal of life. Strong, vigorous, joyous 
existence is not incompatible with obedience to the 
Christian ideal. Simplicity, manliness, womanliness, mod- 
esty, pure and consecrated affections,—these are the 
feeders and stimulants of the cheerful view that makes 
existence not a form of cryptic worship in a damp and 
gloomy vault, but a noble choral and prayerful service 
in a sun-smitten temple of the Most High. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


The Board of Directors. 


In the last number of the Register an editorial brevity 
calls attention to the quality of the laymen who now serve 
upon the board of directors of this Association, and ques- 
tions if at any time in the history of our free churches 
a more influential company of men has served this cause. 
The editorial note is probably prompted by a sneer flung 
not long ago at the directors by an ill-informed minister 
of our fellowship. 

The administration of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation is conducted by a body of public-spirited men 
and women duly elected by the representatives of our 
freechurches. The method of election has been criticised, 
and at.the last annual meeting a new plan was introduced 
and adopted by the delegates of the churches. How- 
ever faulty the old machinery was, the fact is indisput- 
able that it somehow produced for the service of the 
Association boards of directors of the highest character. 
It is too often the case that our individual churches do 
not live up to their great inheritance of ‘‘government 
by the people, for the people.” In too many of our 
churches the laymen appear to be in danger of losing 
their capacity for self-government. They too often 
allow the business affairs of the churches to be conducted 
by the ministers. This is sometimes true also of our 
conferences and other societies, but it is not true of the 
National Association. To be sure, the president and 
secretary of the Association are both ministers; but it 
is the legislative body that holds the purse-strings and 
directs the policies. The executive officers have no 
authority save as their judgment and character command 
the confidence of the directors. Their duty is to carry 
out the votes of a representative and deliberative body 
in which decisions are reached after discussion by a 
majority vote. The president and secretary have no 
votes in the governing committees. All appropriations 
are recominended by the governing committees. In 
all but two of these committees the majority of the vot- 
ing members is composed of laymen. All the voting mem- 
bers of the Finance Committee are laymen. The Exec- 
utive Committee stands four laymen and one minister. 
The Publication Committee has a legitimate majority 
of ministers hecause it is concerned chiefly with the se- 
lection of tracts and sermons for free distribution. The 
Middle States Committee has also a majority of ministers 
because of the fact that this year all three of the repre- 
sentatives of the Middle States on the board happen to 
be ministers. In all the rest of the committees the lay 
control is absolute as befits the national organization of 
our democratic Christian commonwealth. 
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Who are these governing laymen? Samuel Hoar of 
Concord, John D. Long of Hingham, John Mason Little 
of Boston, Charles E. Ware of Fitchburg, Charles W. 
Ames of St. Paul, Roland W. Boyden of Beverly, Charles 
W. Clifford of New Bedford, George Hutchinson of New- 
ton, and Francis H. Lincoln of Hingham. The Unitarian 
fellowship has never commanded the advice and co- 
operation of an abler or more distinguished body of men. 
Five are lawyers and publicists and four are successful 
and trusted business: men. The three ladies who serve 
on the board, Mrs. Keyes of Concord, Mrs. Morton of 
Fall River, and Mrs. Delano of Chicago, bring to the 
deliberations of the directors large experience in church 
work and judicious counsel. The ministerial members 
of the board maintain the high standard. Theyare Froth- 
ingham and Eells of Boston, Savage and Wright of New 
York, Forbes of Brooklyn, Fenn of the Harvard Divin- 
ity School, Day of St. Louis, and Wright of Montpelier. 
It would be difficult to name eight ministers of our fel- 
lowship who enjoy larger confidence and esteem. All 
the directors are men and women of many cares and 
large responsibilities, yet their attendance upon the meet- 
ings of the board and its committees is constant. On 
the last board day every member of the committees sum- 
moned was in attendance. The honor of membership 
is generously earned. 

In spite of the fidelity of the directors the business 
of the Association makes increasing demands upon time 
and thought. The transaction of the routine business 
presented by the committees now consumes almost all 
the time of the board meetings. The inevitable result 
of this preoccupation is that the function of the board 
tends to become judicial rather than initiative. The 
directors sit in judgment upon petitions presented, appli- 
cations received, and plans proposed, but they do not 
have sufficient time for the consideration and inaugura- 
tion of new methods and enterprises. This is a condi- 
tion that the directors should study to correct. One 
of the needs of our fellowship is for constructive legis- 
lation. SAMUEL A. ELIor. 


Current Copics. 


Ir has been definitely determined that the extra ses- 
sion of Congress which has been called by the President 
to meet on November 9 will discuss no other great sub- 
ject except the problem presented to its immediate con- 
sideration,—legislation which shall put into effect the 
treaty of reciprocity between the United States and 
Cuba. It was thought at first that Congress at its 
coming extra session might consider other subjects of na- 
tional importance, but administration leaders are so thor- 
oughly impressed with the desirability of the early estab- 


lishment of reciprocal commercial relations between the, 


United States and Cuba that they have decided to avoid 
any parliamentary programme which might endanger 
the prospect of action upon the immediate issue. It is 
the belief among the friends of the administration in 
Washington that Congress will do its work quickly and 
effectively, and that the requisite measures to improve 
trade relations between the two republics will be in 
force at an early date. 
wt 


AN interesting document in the history of recent cor- 
porate activity in the United States was published on 
last Monday, when former United States Senator James 
Smith, Jr., of New Jersey, gave out his report on the 


condition of the United States Shipbuilding Company, of — 


——— 
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which he is the temporary receiver. In brief, Mr. Smith 
finds that some of the subsidiary plants were sold to the 
parent corporation on false representations made by 
bribed accountants; that the affairs of the company for 
several months were managed by clerks and other per- 
sons who had been made to pose as actual officers and 
directors of the company; and that the real officers and 
directors of the corporation permitted themselves to be 
“tricked”? by Charles M. Schwab, former president of 
the United States Steel Corporation, and his friends, 


“whom the receiver accuses of having caused the failure 


of the so-called ‘‘trust”’ by persistently withholding from 
it the earnings of the Bethlehem Steel Company, one of 
the constituent plants. Mr. Smith recommends the 
early disposal of a part of the property of the company. 


a 


Errorts are being made by the friends of the Ameri- 
can Association of the Red Cross to heal the breach be- 
tween that organization and the national administration 
which was the outcome of the recent action of several 
high government officials in withdrawing from the asso- 
ciation. It is asserted by friends of Miss Clara Barton, 
the president of the association, that the management 
of the American Red Cross has been misrepresented by 
some of its enemies, and that the dissensions were the 
result of these misrepresentations. It is believed that 
the administration is not entirely convinced of the jus- 
tice of the charges that were made against the associa- 
tion by unfriendly individuals. The belief is prevalent 
that in the event of a call for the services of the Red 
Cross at home or abroad all the present and former 
friends of the organization would rally about Miss Barton, 
its president, who has proved her usefulness and efficiency 
in many a domestic or foreign crisis. 


& 


PuBLic utterances throughout Canada show that 
Premier I,aurier’s plea for treaty-making power for the 
Dominion, independent of the imperial government, has 
produced a profound impression upon the popular mind 
beyond the border. So agitated has Canadian public 
opinion become as a result of the adverse decision ren- 
dered by the Alaskan Boundary Commission that Lau- 
rier’s comment on the constitutional limitations of the 
Dominion has rallied to the premier’s support a solid 
cabinet as wéll as the rank and file of his party. The 
acknowledged newspaper mouthpiece of the dominant 
party in the Canadian capital recently made the assertion 
that enough was known ‘‘to warrant the belief that the 
interests of Canada are not safe in the hands of imperial 
ministers who seem to be incapable of appreciating the 
colonial view-point in the disputes which arise with for- 
eign nations and more especially with the United States. 
Like the ill-fated Stuarts, the British ministers seem to 
learn nothing and forget nothing, and their diplomacy as 
it stands revealed is apparently as full of sinuosity as the 
Yukon coast line.”’ m ; 


As the result of the visit to Paris of Count Lamsdorff, 
the Russian minister of foreign affairs, it was announced 
in an informal way at the end of last week that com- 
plete accord has been reached by France and Russia upon 
the double international issue that confronts the world’s 
diplomacy, the Near and Far Eastern questions. Count 
Lamsdorff, it is said, discussed the Far Eastern situation 
with M. Delcass¢, his French colleague, with the result 
that it was definitely determined that in the event of a 
conflict between Japan and Russia, involving the settle- 
ment of the Corean question, the present attitude of 
France toward her ally would not be modified. A similar 
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friendly assurance was given by France to Russia with 
regard to the czar’s policy in the Near East. Beyond 
the discussion of the immediate questions at issue the 
visit of Count Lamsdorff to Paris was made by both the 
Russian and French governments to serve as a confirma- 
tion of the effectiveness of the existing alliance between 
the monarchy and the republic. 


& 


Katser and people in Germany are united in their 
grief -for the loss of Prof. Theodor Mommsen, the his- 
torian, who died in Charlottenburg on Sunday morhing 
after a stroke of apoplexy which he had suffered on the 
previous day. In the view of many scholars as well as 
laymen throughout the world Prof. Mommsen was the 
greatest of living Germans. His work on the ‘‘History 
of Rome,” the publication of which was begun in 1854, 
and his other great composition, ‘“The Roman Law,” are 
regarded by students of classical history as the bases for 
the modern view of the civilization and life of ancient 
Rome. In Germany itself the name of Theodor Momm- 
sen was held in as high esteem as that of Richard Wagner. 
The popular verneration for the great thinker among his 
own people is reflected in the attitude of the kaiser 
toward him. Despite the frequent disagreements be- 
tween emperor and subject, Wilhelm II. has been quoted 
as saying that Mommsen was one of the shining marks 
of Germany. 


Brevities. 


Thanksgiving numbers of various journals begin to 
appear. Why not celebrate Christmas, the New Year, 
and the Fourth of July all at once, and be done with it? 


Any confession of faith or bond of fellowship fit for 
earthly use ought to be spiritual enough to unite all 
those who are prepared to enter heaven with a welcome. 


Several of our ministers, like Simmons, :Collyer, Cal- 
throp, Hale, Ames, Shippen, and Bartol, have been look- 
ing for the dead-line in the ministry, some of them for 
forty and some of them over fifty years, without finding it. 


In his early days, Starr King said that the difference 
between Universalism and Unitarianism was that Uni- 
versalists believed that God was too good to damn them, 
and that Unitarians believed that they were too good 
to be damned. 


What people are now, and not what their ancestors 
were, ought to determine their relations to each’ other, 
so far at least as justice and fair play are concerned. 
But, whatever we do, heredity will assort human beings, 
and put some of them into peculiar classes. 


Our good friend, the editor of the Presbyterian, draws 
a moral from the frank statements made by the pub- 
lisher of the Christian Register at Atlantic City. ‘There 
you see, he says in substance, liberal journalism does not 
pay. We wonder if he would turn his statement the 
other way, and invite the public to come his way because 
it pays to be a Presbyterian. 


Some curious coincidences attend the call of Dr. Henson 
to Tremont Temple in Boston. Dr. Lorimer was called 
from Boston to New York long after he had passed the 
traditional ‘‘dead line” in his church. Now comes Dr. 
Henson, who at the age of seventy-two is called to be his 
successor in Boston. He succeeded Dr. Lorimer first in 
Chicago, then in Brooklyn, and now takes his place in 
Tremont Temple. 
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‘‘Where are we at” in the history of American civili- 
zation when a young millionaire is captured and held for 
ransom in the region of the Appalachian range? It is 
astonishing how much worse evil things seem when they 
happen to other nations across the sea than when they 
are reported in the domestic news departments of our 
daily papers. But brigands in Kentucky or North Carolina 
are quite as unpleasant excrescences as those who make 
their homes near the blue A’gean. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Proposed Platform for the Ministers’ Meeting 
at Atlantic City. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

A very natural request has been made for the publica- 
tion of the vote, or ‘‘platform,”’ which was offered at the 
ministers’ meeting at Atlantic City. It was unfortunate 
at the time that it could not have been in print, so as to 
be better understood by all those present. As it was, for 
want of seeing it, some thought it futile, or ‘‘common- 
place”; others, that it lacked inspiration, or ‘‘uplift” 
others, that it was too ‘‘good’’; while some liked it, and 
were ready to accept it at once. Neither was the intent 
of it understood. ‘The idea was that, if, before the meet- 
ing adjourned, the ministers, following an excellent 
Quaker custom, could agree upon a statement of purpose 
and convictions, this might serve as a rallying-point for 
their own encouragement, and might at the same time 
tell others what we hold to be vital subjects of present 
interest. The form of the proposed vote was merely 
tentative. It was open to improvement or reconstruc- 
tion. It is easy to imagine that substantial good might 
have come from the hearty adoption of some such state- 
ment. It is hard to think what harm could have come 
from it. It can surely do no harm now to publish the 
platform, as offered by the comniittee. Gy RAD, 


The paper here follows:— 


The ministers of allied free and Congregational churches 
recognize the peculiarly weighty and difficult responsi- 
bilities which rest upon us at the present time. 

Whatever may be the function of churches which are 
bound by a common dogmatic or denominational fellow- 
ship, we are convinced that the chief ground for the ex- 
istence of our free churches consists in the heartiness and 
efficiency with which we represent the most progressive 
moral and spiritual life of mankind. 

We believe that the vitality and worth of a church may 
be exactly measured by the inspiration which it contrib- 
utes toward the moral health, the welfare, and the hap- 
piness of the community, toward sound education, honest 
government, and a more truly democratic spirit. 

In view of the great problems,—how better to secure 
social and industrial justice, and so to give the children 
of all their fair opportunities; how to lift the burdens of 
ignorance; how to stop the abuses of alcoholism; how to 
realize our democratic ideals in government, business, 
and society; how to bring about peace among the na- 
tions,—we pledge ourselves anew in all modesty to stand 
ready and obedient, at whatever cost, to speak what 
truth bids, to do whatever is shown to be for the good 
of all, and to seek at all times to keep the good temper 
which becomes the citizens of a divine universe. 

Putting quite aside all questions of a dogmatic char- 
acter, over which good men differ, we publish our wish 
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to fraternize everywhere with those who aim to serve 
their fellows, and to aid one another in living a reverent, 
friendly, and honorable life. 


The Visionary. 


A subtle gleam he carries at his breast, 

Some deep delivery of light that shows 

Long vistas where the dreaming hills unclose, 
And at the end bright seas no keel has prest. 


His the glad song Saint Francis loved the best; 
Aud with a poet’s cunning well he knows 
Where best to find the wind behind the rose, 

And all the loves that minister to rest. 


No mark or favor on his brow be found; 
No edge of grandeur through his words shall slip; 
With eyes cast down upon th’ indifferent ground, 
And tender movements dying on his lip, 
He takes the long wind’s uttermost far sound, 
And finds in earth an endless fellowship. 


—Macmillan’s Magazine. 


Progressive Liberal Religion, and its Significance. 


BY REV. C. F. DOLE. 


There are those who think that liberal, or progressive, 
or ‘‘Unitarian”’ religion is mainly a movement of thought. 
They suppose that it has doctrines of its own,—few and 
simple perhaps, but, nevertheless, capable of being put 
into formulas, and taught. Some go so far as to imagine 
that liberal religion is mostly characterized by an easy 
freedom from certain Old World superstitions, and by 
the denial of most of the dogmas which the traditional 
churches have believed. Even in this case the ‘‘liberal”’ 
is a man whose negative opinions can be stated in propo- 
sitions, as, for example, ‘‘I do not believe in the infalli- 
bility of the Bible: I do not believe in the Trinity.” Let 
us have our church, it is said, based upon reason: let 
us, therefore, welcome those who think for themselves. 

Grant that it is admirable for people to think for them- 
selves in religion; grant that religion ought doubtless to 
be rational, and that there ought to be a basis of thought 
in all preaching: does any one seriously think that in this 
age of the world you can command any special enthu- 
siasm for a merely intellectual movement, however simple 
and reasonable it is? How many people in any com- 
munity care to meet every Sunday morning, apart from 
their fellows, to hear about the intellectual aspects of 
religion ? 

There is a measure of truth, however, in the idea that 
a liberal church stands for freedom of thought. The 
idea is that religion actually flourishes best in an atmos- 
phere of freedom. ‘This means that we do not merely 
welcome to our church those who think alike with us: 
we do not constitute it of those who have agreed to recite 
together even the simplest form of a creed. We welcome 
to our liberal church all those of whatever difference of 
opinion, from Unitarian or Evangelical to agnostic, who 
like to join in the common object of our church. If we 
say together any form of good words, no one needs to 
say a single word which does not appeal to him as real. 
And we use simple words, like the best of the Hebrew 
Psalms, because thus the largest number of different 
minds can unite upon them. 

It is as if farmers were to form a society, or grange, for 
the promotion of good agriculture and gardening. There 
may be in the society graduates of the latest agricultural 
colleges, and there may be men who still hold to the 
superstition of planting their corn in the full moon. ‘There 


may be those who practise irrigation and those who 
never saw a canal or a drain. You try to interest boys 
in the meetings of your grange. You do not trouble 
them with definitions of agriculture. But they learn 
to know good methods and especially good products of 
farming. They learn to respect the unlettered man who 
can actually produce good pears or turnips, quite as 
much as the most learned man who only talks and never 
makes anything grow. So with a modern church. Let 
all the people who like join it, but let them never forget 
that the sole object of their union is to promote the growth 
of a certain kind of life. What if the man of supersti- 
tions and absurdities, who recites words that you do not 
believe, actually produces the life for which a church 
exists, and you, who know better how this life ought to 
be produced, fail in securing it! In fact, so far as a lib- 
eral church maintains an atmosphere of freedom, this is 
on purpose to teach its children and all others how wide 
and rich and varied a product it aims to foster, and under 
how many methods true life may survive. Its children 
should -know the life of religion wherever they see it. 
How else can it be a liberal church? 

Does any one ask, What is the kind of life which a 
church exists to foster? We all know it better than we 
can describe it. We know it under many forms. It is 
not altogether to any one’s discredit that one cannot 
define in a sentence or two the most profound reality in 
the universe. Jesus used to tell people about it in para- 
_ bles, what it was like. It is enough here to say that we 
know it by its fruits, by the justice, the reverence, the 
sincerity, the courage and patience, the kindness, the 
high-mindedness, and the helpfulness of the people who 
possess it. Religion in our thought is character,—noble 
manhood and womanhood. It is the spirit or temper of 
the men of ‘‘faith, hope, and love.’’ Faith is faithful- 
ness; hope is that which translates into cheerfulness and 
heroism ; love is friendliness, good will, democracy. Show 
us anywhere the fruits of this spirit in brave lives, in 
happy faces, in fearless and honorable and public-spirited 
conduct, and you have demonstrated our religion. We 
ask no better proof of it. 

It is possible that the Unitarian name is a good one 
for this kind of religion. If it stands for the emphasis 
of the unity of all who love reality, and rejoice in it under 
every form of diversity, of method and opinion, the word 
“Unitarian” is as good a name for the life which a free 
church seeks as we can easily find. But what if it stands, 
as some seem to make it stand, for an intellectual ‘‘or 
thodoxy” of correct doctrine? What if it stands for a 
historical, dogmatic issue which the world has almost 
forgotten? What if it stands for a highly respectable 
group of men and women who plume themselves on hav- 
ing learned how to ‘‘pay one hundred cents on the dol- 
lar’? It was in the fear of such contracted meanings 
of the name that the greatest of all Unitarians—Channing, 
Martineau, and Emerson—distrusted it. It is not an 
important question whether this name can be saved for 
its highest uses. This depends upon the temper of the 
people who bear it,—whether, for example, they are quite 
willing to let their name go, provided their cause and 
their life will be stronger without it. 

But suppose that the people of a church are largely 
persuaded that in some way Jesus is the central person 
in history, and that they like to call him Lord. Shall 
they welcome to good and regular standing with them- 
selves a minority who will not call him Lord? If Jesus 
is indeed the pre-eminent figure in the history of the 
world, we answer, does any one think it possible that 
any one’s doubts can hurt his position? What would 
the greatest man himself care for, that men should call 
him ‘‘Lord, Lord,” or that men should do those things 
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which all great and good men have at heart? It seems 
to the men of liberal faith a form of atheism to fear that 
any truth can be hurt by any one’s questions about it! 

Suppose, again, that some are in our church who do 
not believe in immortality. If immortality, we reply, is 
a true doctrine, it is the most profound fact in human 
life. It cannot, then, suffer loss or harm. If any one 
fails to realize this immense fact, should we help them 
in the least by disfellowshipping them? On the con- 
trary, we of the liberal faith hold that the chief evidence 
of immortality is in the lives of those who live like im- 
mortals. What, then, if those who doubt the doctrine 
are found to be actually practising the immortal life! 

Suppose, then, that some will not even confess their 
belief in God? We hold that the main thing is not that 
a man shall profess his belief in God, but that he shall 
conduct himself as a citizen of a divine world. Mr. Felix 
Adler, for example, may not say the word ‘‘God,” but 
he is full of the thought of a divine order of righteousness. 
What liberal church would not welcome the coming of 
such a man! We need such men by thousands. Would 
that all those who profess God with their lips believed as 
much and lived as reverently as Mr. Adler! 

The liberal religious movement, moreover, is essen- 
tially progressive as regards all the great problems ofour 
age. While we stand for an intelligent and conservative 
recognition of all the good in the past, we purpose to 
make connection with, and to bear a hand in, all the efforts 
by which humanity makes advance. We have an eye 
for the ideals of education, of good government, of tem- 
perance, of political and industrial democracy, of the 
fairer distribution of wealth, of the betterment of all 
oppressed people. The practice of the Golden Rule 
means nothing less than the widest sympathy with every- 
thing human. Our religion fades away unless it ex- 
presses itself in terms of human welfare. This is not 
saying that we of the free churches must agree as to 
practical methods, any more than we agree as to doc- 
trines of philosophy. We do not insist that a man shall 
declare himself a socialist or a total abstainer or a free- 
trader. We only ask that he shall be thoroughly hos- 
pitable to every thought for human betterment; that he 
shall be modest, docile, willing, and obedient, so far as 
any duty discloses itself to him. Will he utter the truth 
when he sees it? Will he do right as he sees the right? 
Will he seek to keep the temper of a just, human, and 
friendly man? In this willing temper we find the basis 
for the most hearty respect and fellowship. ‘The liberal 
churches have no higher object than to train men and 
women to such willingness as this. We hold this to be 
of the very essence of religion. Is any prayer more com- 
prehensive than when we say, ‘‘May the good will be 
done’’? 


Europe’s Latest Disgrace. 


BY SVETOZAR I. TONJOROFF. 


Despite the efforts of Kuropean diplomacy to minimize 
the reports of devastation that come from Macedonia, 
there is every reason to believe that that province has been 
partly depopulated by the Turkish troops in their work 
of suppressing the revolt. It is certain that many thou- 
sands of Bulgarian non-combatants, mostly women and 
children, are wandering about the mountains and forests, 
shelterless and without any provision against the rigors 
of the advancing winter. The condition of these refugees 
is made worse, if that were possible, by the refusal of the 
Ottoman government to permit foreigners to travel 
through the districts affected by the Austro-Russian 
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policy of ‘‘pacification.” 
pletely shut out. 

While the Turks are carrying on their wholesale cam- 
paign of destruction, European diplomacy is apparently 
applying itself with assiduity to the task of discrediting 
the insurgent cause by ascribing to it political motives 
which it does not possess. Repeatedly, and with the 
utmost emphasis, the Macedonian committee, which is 
conducting the revolutionary operations, has disclaimed 
any desire for conquest in behalf of Bulgaria. Not once 
but many times have the struggling Macedonians de- 
clared before the world that their utmost aim is the 
introduction of such reforms in the distressed province 
as will furnish its Christian population with some guar- 
antee for their lives, their properties, and the honor of 
their women. ‘That the revolution is the result of bitter 
discontent and not of foreign agitation.is shown pointedly 
by the fact that the men who have been engaging the 
attention of the 250,000 Turkish troops in the vilayets 
are Macedonians born and bred,—the fathers, the hus- 
bands, and the brothers of the women whom Europe has 
outlawed and placed at the tender mercies of the Asiatic 
horde which Turkey has let loose upon the country to do 
their worst, with the full approval and consent of the 
cabinets of St. Petersburg and Vienna, and the acqui- 
escence of London, Berlin, and Paris. 

Be it said to the everlasting honor of England that her 
people have been roused to indignation by the reign of 
terror which Europe has inaugurated in Macedonia. At 
first it was generally supposed in England that the 
revolution was the work of a handful of foreign agitators 
who had deliberately provoked a massacre in order to 
play upon the sympathies of the world. When the facts 
began to be known, however, Englishmen, without regard 
to politics, were quick to raise their voice in behalf of a 
struggling people whose legitimate aspirations for the 
most elementary human rights were being put down with 
a ferocity that furnished a parallel to the darkest age of 
human savagery. Churchmen and laymen alike through- 
out England are giving utterance to their horror and 
shame, and are urging the British cabinet to send its 
thundering ‘‘Stop!” to the bloody hand that is uplifted 
to slay, not an individual, butarace. Protesting Britons 
have not been slow to remind their government ofthe 
historic fact that it was England’s voice at the Congress 
of Berlin in 1878 that thrust Macedonia back into the 
clutches of the Ottoman after it had been liberated by 
Russia. 

It is a fact worthy of comment that, although the 
Macedonians are not ignorant of Salisbury’s criminal 
error of 1878, still their appeal for human sympathy is 
directed mainly to the English-speaking race. News- 
paper correspondents, who have seen some of the thou- 
sands of destitute Macedonians who have escaped with 
their lives into Bulgaria have heard them ask with pa- 
thetic eagerness: ‘‘What is England doing for us?” or 
‘Does America know?” It is recognized with deep con- 
viction among these victims of old-world cynicism and 
old-world jealousies that Great Britain and the United 
States alone among the nations of the earth are capable 
of looking upon human suffering through eyes that are 
not blinded by self-interest and land greed. It is to 
these nations that the cry from Macedonia is directed. 

The Macedonians are fully convinced that, once the 
naked truth of their extreme distress is known in Great 
Britain and the United States, the fictions of diplomacy 
will be swept away, and a strong public sentiment will 
urge on the governments at London and Washington to 
express their horror.of the latest and blackest crime of 
European statesmen. The Macedonian Benevolent Com- 
mittee in Sofia has sent a representative to the American 


Thus foreign charity is com- 
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Red Cross Society, begging it to lose no time in going 
to the relief of the many thousands of Christians whose 
homes have been destroyed by ravaging troops, who have 
been slaughtered or violated or beaten unto death by 
Asiatic savages under the very eyes of acquiescent Europe. 
The State Department at Washington has announced its 
readiness to protect any American charitable organiza- 
tion which may find it in its heart to undertake the work 
of relieving the Macedonians. The starving victims of 
Asiatic despotism are awaiting with eagerness the results 
of this appeal, while continental Europe is cynically 
watching to see what the lauded Anglo-Saxon sentiments 
of humanity and justice will do for a people who have 
been betrayed by the powers that signed the iniquitous 
Treaty of Berlin,—the treaty which promised an enlight- 
ened government to the Macedonians, but left them as 
absolutely in the power of the Turkish despotism as if 
Europe had not pledged its word in their behalf. 


Justice toward the Peoples of the Orient. 


It cannot be denied that the attitude of the European | 


and American toward Asia is one of condescension not 
unmingled with contempt. The typical Anglo-Saxon ap- 
parently regards himself as the lord of creation, and he 
does not hesitate to act upon that assumption. But the 
Asiatic is proud, the Asiatic is sensitive. He is as at- 
tached to his institutions as we are to ours. Indeed, he 
believes them to be superior. An Oriental envoy to the 
coronation of King Edward VII. is reported to have ex- 
claimed, with a sigh of relief, as he turned his face home- 
ward, ‘‘England is a great country, but I am glad I am 
going back to civilization again.” 

Nor are these peoples so much our inferiors as we are 
wont toimagine. As I think of the men I met in a fifteen 
months’ tour around the world, five stand conspicuously 
in my thought as the most striking men that I saw. Not 
one of them is a European, not one is an American. The 
men to whom I refer are: Chatterjee, a Christian minister 
of India; Yuan Shih Kai, then governor of Shantung, 
China, but now the successor of Li Hung Chang as viceroy 
of Chihli; Kataoka, president of the lower House in Japan; 
Choulaolakorn, king of Siam; and last, but not least, a 
subject of that king, the Christian leader, Boon Boon 
Itt. 

I have often been asked, What is the most remarkable 
thing that you saw in a journey around the world? I 
reply that the most remarkable thing I saw was a man. 
I do not mean man in the abstract, or men in multitude, 
or man in position. But I mean man irrespective of the 
place which he occupies, or of the language which he 
speaks, or of the color of his skin, or of the manner of his 
living. I found him to be of like passions with ourselves, 
appreciative of justice, responsive to kindness,— ; 

“Heir of the same inheritance, ¢ 
Child of the selfsame God, 


‘Who has but stumbled in the path se 
We have in weakness trod.” 


Ruskin reminds us that the common mud of the streets 
is composed of clay, sand, soot, and water, and that the 
clay may be changed into the radiance of the sapphire; 
that the sand may be clarified into the beauty of the opal; 
that the soot may be crystallized into the glory of the 
diamond; and that the water may be transformed into 
a star of snow. So I believe that man in Asia and Africa, 


as well as in Europe and America, may, by the power of | 


God’s spirit, be purified and ennobled into the kingly 
dignity of divine sonship. 


I do not believe that we are > 
ever going to make much headway in this matter of ar- 
bitration until we understand the sublime truth that,God — 
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loves all men, and that, since he loves them, we should.— 
From address of Rev. Arthur J. Brown, D.D., at Lake 
Mohonk Conference. 


The Drink Problem as we must Face It. 


BY REV. RICHARD W. BOYNTON. 


There can be no question that there is a drink prob- 
lem, whether you and I are disposed to do anything 
about it or not. Government statistics tell us that since 
1880 the amount of alcoholic stimulants consumed per 
capita in the United States has increased 93 per cent., 
or from 10.09 gallons to 19.48 gallons for every man, 
woman, and child in the nation annually. A single great 
brewery in St. Louis advertises that its sales have grown 
from 8,000 barrels of beer in 1865 to 1,109,315 barrels 
in 1902. ‘These figures alone signify very little to our 
minds. Such a bare statement needs an embroidery of 
realistic detail to make it vivid. If I could trace for you 
what some of those gallons of liquor or some of those 
barrels of beer have actually done, if I could paint here 
before you the wreckage of human life that this flood 
has carried in its bosom, I could a tale unfold that would 
make the drink problem a matter no longer for quiet 
discussion, but for instant and effective action. But 
vivid description and vehement exhortation have been 
for so long the stock in trade of the ‘‘temperance orator” 
that our minds are seared over with something very like 
indifference. We have heard of so many horrors that 
they no longer move us. ‘The drink problem is here: it 
is everywhere! What we want to know is whether we 
can do anything about it, or whether we must simply 
remain helpless before it. 

First, then, let me say that the drink problem as we 
must face it is not, as I see it, the problem as it looks 
to the advocates of prohibition. A certain earnest, if 
not very large, section of the community is of the opinion 
that, if the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors 
could be prohibited by law, the drink problem, with its 
long and terrible train of evils, would disappear. The 
truth is, however, that it does not so disappear. If it 
did, I think many of us would forthwith become Pro- 
hibitionists. 

The experience of the past, confirmed by all present 
experience, shows that alcoholic stimulants will be sold 
and used, law or no law, in every large community of 
men. How long will it take us here in America to profit 
by this lesson? Laws have been passed in Maine and in 
other so-called prohibition States, forbidding the manu- 
facture and sale of alcoholic drinks under the familiar 
names of wine and beer, whiskey, rum, and gin. Yet it 
is openly admitted that these liquors are imported into 
those States and sold by the carload. And what is the 
good of such legislation when in all prohibition and no- 
license communities, alcoholic liquors, under the no less 
familiar names of Paine’s Celery Compound, Greene’s 
Nervura, and other widely-advertised patent medicines, 
are sold over the drug-store counters to any one, man, 
woman, or child, who comes to buy? I call these alco- 
holic. liquors, because, according to an analysis of the 
Massachusetts Board of Health, such medicines contain 
alcohol to the extent of from 20 to 40 per cent. Yet we 
have examples of their public indorsement by the mem- 
bers of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union and 
other temperance people. What does this mean? For 
one thing, it means that unscrupulous manufacturers are 
trading upon public ignorance of the nature of their com- 
pounds; and, furthermore, that many good people are 
constantly depending, without knowing it, upon the mild 
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stimulus of small doses of alcohol, which they take, 
however, in a form only less strong than the raw whiskey 
that is passed out over the saloon bar. 

Prohibition does not avail, because it does not take 
enough account of the demand made by average human- 
ity that it be free to seek the help of alcohol in getting 
over the hard places in life. Is there any reason for 
thinking that this demand is growing less, or that after 
a while mankind can be taught by gradual methods not 
to have recourse to drink as it has done from time im- 
memorial? In answering this question, I must define 
my position negatively again by saying that, to my 
thinking, the drink problem as we must face it is not 
to be solved by total abstinence. Here you must let 
me guard myself carefully against possible misunder- 
standing. Personally, I am a total abstainer, in belief 
and in practice. If I could, I would persuade all men 
to let alcoholic beverages absolutely alone. If total ab- 
stinence were universal, it is clear that there would be 
no drink problem for us to discuss here to-day. 

But one of the conditions of a successful reform is that 
the reformers understand thoroughly what abuses they 
want to correct. What is it that we are trying to do in 
this temperance reform? Many will answer that it is 
to end the sway of King Alcohol, and to banish him from 
the earth. Alcohol, it is claimed, under all circumstances 
and conditions, when taken into the human organism, is 
a poison. If, like other poisons, it has a certain limited 
use and value as a medicine, it has no conceivable use as 
a drink. Against this radical attitude of a large number 
of people, including most of those who give themselves 
with earnestness to the suppression of intemperance, 
stands the practically universal experience of man from 
the earliest ages, supported now by recent scientific re- 
search. That experience affirms that, so far from being 
a poison, alcohol is in some definite sense a food,—a 
highly dangerous food, indeed, and liable to bring on the 
most terrible consequences when it is abused,—but still 
fundamentally a food to sustain the body and not a 
poison to kill it. 

You will not need to have me describe for you the 
widely published experiments of Prof. Atwater of Mid- 
dletown, Conn., which show by scientific induction that 
in a certain limited sense alcohol is consumed in the 
human body as food, when taken in small quantities; or 
to say that, since these experiments were made public, 
the question of the food value of alcohol has been hotly 
discussed on both sides of the Atlantic, with much expert 
medical testimony both for and against Prof. Atwater’s 
conclusions. You do not need to be reminded that, upon 
the basis of the opposite view, that alcohol is always and 
only a poison, a system of education has been created and 
introduced into the public schools of nearly all the States, 
so that our children are required by act of legislature to 
be taught much that is of doubtful truth, if not altogether 
false. ‘The thing to be borne in mind, however, is that, 
no matter which of these opposing views may be the true 
one, the great bulk of humanity will pay no attention 
whatever to the discussion of them. It is satisfied by an 
experience that no theorizing can shake, by the accumu- 
lated experience of the Latin and the Germanic races in 
Europe and of the strange mingling of those races here 
in the New World, that, with all its evident abuses, alco- 
hol is naturally a good and not an evil thing. The fore- 
fathers crushed out the grapes and brewed the hops, with 
thanksgiving to their rude divinities. ‘The children have 
grown up to see the wine and beer upon the table, to see 
the father and the mother nourished by it, and to be 
nourished by it themselves. Now and then they have 
seen a weaker brother or sister yield to its seductive 
charm, and give up manhood or womanhood for shame. 
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Nevertheless, they have gone on drinking it and giving 
it to their children, knowing all the while the risk, and 
warning them against it. And, on the whole, the warn- 
ing has been heeded. On the whole, ours has been a 
sober and not a drunken race. 

Let me insist once more that I am not arguing for 
moderate drinking as against total abstinence. Iam only 
trying to clear away the ground of our problem by stating, 
what I am certain cannot be gainsaid, that the vast 
majority of men are not to be won over, perhaps ever, 
to the position of total abstinence. Let the work of 
persuasion goon. I want to have a word upon it before 
I am through. But let us understand that, if we are 
prepared to meet the problem only from this standpoint, 
and demand a whole loaf or else say we will take no bread, 
our solution will be no more complete than that of the 
Prohibitionists; and it will fail for the same reason,—be- 
cause we have neglected to consider the composition of 
human nature, which, when all is said and done, zs the 
one really wmportant jactor in the situation. Without the 
least doubt, total abstinence is a perfect cure for the 
drink evil wherever, through persuasion, it can be ap- 
plied. But, after prohibition and total abstinence have 
counted all their adherents, the great mass of the people 
still stand outside, the great bulk of the problem still 
remains to be dealt with. ‘This neglected quantity, which 
temperance speakers usually ignore,—this 75 per cent. 
of the whole difficulty, as a conservative authority has 
lately estimated it,—is the drink problem as I think we 
here, and in time the nation at large, must face it. In 
a single word, it is the problem of the licensed liquor 
saloon. 

This is an institution almost peculiar to the United 
States, almost peculiar to the last hundred years. Our 
ancestors across the water, and the great bulk of the wine 
and beer drinking peoples, always excepting our nearest 
relatives the English, have habitually taken their alco- 
holic stimulants at the table, with their regular meals, 
or at their festivities, when eating and drinking have gone 
together. It is another idea that a man needs to drink 
when he does not eat, that once or twice or more times 
between meals, and at odd times of the day, even before 
breakfast, he can be benefited by indulgence in alcoholic 
liquor. A survival of the ancient custom is the lunch 
that is often placed upon the bar; but this is a concession 
to tradition, and it is now merely incidental. The saloon 
exists to furnish drinks to those who desire, in the vulgar 
but expressive phrase, ‘‘to stimulate.’’ Alcohol, taken 
in this unregulated way, is supposed by practically all 
American men, and by a few American women, to have 
some virtue in making them stronger or better able to 
work, in sharpening their wits and adding to their enjoy- 
ment and success in life. I do not stop now to speak of 
those sadder uses, when liquor is sought as a means to 
drown sorrow or to still remorse. What I want to get 
at is the motive that leads successive generations of Amer- 
ican young men, men of strength and intelligence, men 
who look forward to honest, sober, and industrious lives, 


tostand before the bar of the saloon as its regular patrons: 


before their trade or business is learned, and to stand 
there periodically in their success or in their ruin ever 
after. Is it not really a conviction that somehow drink- 
ing is more wholesome, that it leads to a fuller manhood, 
in brief, that it offers an enlargement of life, the object 
which all of us are endlessly seeking,—is not this the 
motive which recruits the constantly depleted forces of 
the saloon, and makes it more a power in American life 
to-day than at any time before? 

This vast delusion is fostered by all the devices of the 
advertiser’s art. Who are paying for some of the most 
striking and artistic effects in advertising? You find 
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them in the best newspapers and in the high-class mag- 
azines. The great brewers and the great refiners of 
spirits! They are persistently using persuasion in con- 
summate forms to bring the young people of the land to 
a belief in the old delusion that health and happiness, 
the solution of all troubles and the cure of all ills, is to 
be found by drinking this or that whiskey; and that no 
occasion is complete and no festivity furnished with the 
essential thing that is not graced by a bottle of that or 
the other wine. Do you not know that is so? I can 
understand why the Prohibitionists rage, and I can sym- 
pathize far more with their attitude than with that of a 
cultured indifference. For what is the response to the 
preaching of total abstinence? 93 per cent. umcrease in 
the per capita consumption of all kinds of liquors wm this 
country in the last twenty years, and one brewery that sold 
in 1865 8,000 barrels of beer, and im 1902 had increased 
that to one and one-eighth millions. ‘This is a part of the 
response: this is the case for total abstinence as it now 
stands. 

Have we, then, no weapon against this huge iniquity, 
built on human appetite and buttressed by human greed ? 
Yes, we have two: the same two of which the Prohibi- 
tionist and the total abstainer have made partial use, but 
which must now be.taken up by all earnest and fearless 
men for our defence, and for our children’s safety, against 
the saloon and all its works. These weapons are educa- 
tion and legislation. What can we do with them? Is it 
supposed that we can drive alcohol from the earth, or 
soeducate a man that he will be free from temptation 
without the exercise of his own will? If we attempt to 
fight along those lines, it will be simply beating the air. 
It may be magnificent, but it will not be war. The saloon 
will laugh at our theorizing, and go on drawing in its 
victims. I would not, by anything that I may say, 
abate the zeal of any convinced Prohibitionist, or weaken 
in the least the force of any argument for total abstinence. 
The point that I am urging is simply that these methods 
have had a long trial, and that, unaided, they are not 
adequate to solve the problem. 

Certain things we can do, in ever-greater measure, and 
secure for them the support of all right-thinking men. 
We can reduce the temptation to a minimum by deepen- 
ing the stigma that already rests upon the saloon in the 
American mind, by lessening and at length doing away 
completely with the element of private profit as in the 
dispensary system, and, meanwhile, by making the saloon- 
keeper to a greater degree responsible for the results of 
his work. 

Saloon men are sensitive to the bad repute in which 
their occupation is held. One of their trade journals 
said not long ago that something ought to be done to 
dissociate drunkenness from the saloon, because it was 
‘“‘hurting their business.’’ Another thing that is calcu- 
lated to hurt the business is the enforcement of legisla- 
tion like that recently enacted in Great Britain, which 
requires that a list be kept of all the habitual drunkards, 
and the saloon-keepers be forbidden to sell to any such 
on penalty of forfeiting their license. The State has 
power to regulate these things, and to enforce responsi- 
bility upon the man who sells the liquor. He is a menace 
toevery community where he exists, and should be made 
to feel it. Still, the lack is not so often wise legislation, 
though there is no excess of that. What hinders progress 
is the supine indifference of the people in comfortable 
homes to what goes on in the down-town streets at night, 
when the respectable elements are in bed, and on Sundays, 
when they are supposed to be at church. 

This on the side of legislation. Then, on the side of — 
education, we can teach the youth of America what is 
the actual truth of the matter,—and I believe homens 
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in temperance instruction that is really scientific,—that 
a certain very small amount of alcohol may be consumed 
daily by a healthy man or woman during a long lifetime 
without apparent bad results; that, however, the individ- 
uals who can hold to this amount and not exceed it are 
extremely rare; that the habit of depending upon alco- 
holic stimulants is ruin to the best in our nature; that 
normal men and women do not need such dependence; 
that alcohol, even if it is a food, is not a necessary one; 
that it adds no strength to the body; that its use, so far 
from helping to greater power or originality of mind, 
distinctly hinders this power; that in old age an amount 
of alcohol to be prescribed by a physician may be used 
as a stimulus to failing vitality, but should never be so 
used by the young; that under no circumstances, unless 
in sickness, is it to be taken except with the second or 
third meal of the day,—in a word, that the only safe rule 
for life’s active years is total abstinence, a rule which 
more and more leading workers and thinkers are adopting 
for their own and their children’s good. © 

Upon the side of education, what can be done can best 
be done by the force of example. When the society 
leaders and the people of influence in our towns and 
cities are so aroused to the danger that they will volun- 
tarily waive their right to do as they please, that they 
will gladly give up some of the pleasures of the table 
and the evening party for the sake of the young people, 
who need all their self-control, who need all their power 
of mind and heart to struggle against the temptations 
that must be met, and who need, above all, not to be 
confused as to the issue when the great struggle comes,— 
when this can be brought about, a great step will have 
been taken. Make drinking unfashionable, commit the 
leaders to strict total abstinence, and soon enough the 
traffic will have been dealt a deadly blow. For what is 
done on Fifth Avenue and at Newport is more law and 
gospel to the million than anything they read in ancient 
scriptures or hear preached from the modern pulpit. The 
time fails me in which to enlarge upon these suggestions. 
It is possible, however, for each one here to make imme- 
diate application of them to the community in which he 
lives. 

I wish that in closing I might pledge this meeting to 
the set of resolutions which was passed by the Unitarian 
National Conference, under the inspiration of some of 
the members of this Temperance Society, twelve years 
ago this month. Let me read them to you, and let each 
one of us resolve them for himself :— 

‘“The Unitarians in National Conference declare, 

‘‘First, that the liquor saloon, as it exists to-day in the 
United States, is the nation’s chief crime, chief college 
of corruption in politics, chief source of poverty and 
ruined homes, chief menace to our country’s future; is 
the standing enemy of society, and, as such, deserves the 
condemnation of all good men. 

‘‘Second, that, whatever be the best mode of dealing 
with the saloon -by law, law can avail little until those 
who condemn the saloon consent to totally abstain them- 
selves from the use of alcoholic drinks for pleasure. 

‘‘Third, that we affectionately and urgently call on 
every minister, and all men and women in our denomina- 
tion,—our old, our young, our rich, our poor, our leaders, 
and our humblest,—to take this stand of total abstinence, 
remembering those that are in bonds as bound with 
them, and throw the solid influence of our Church against 
the influence of this saloon.” 

Last of all, if there are any indifferent here, or any 
faint-hearted, who are thinking secretly that what has 
been proposed is like going out with a few brooms and 


_ trying to sweep back the incoming ocean, let me quote 
for the strengthening of their faith that poem of Edward 
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Rowland Sill’s, ‘“The Reformer,’’ with which I like to 
close an address like this one, frankly dedicated as it is 
to the accomplishment of what men in their shallow 
blasphemy call the impossible :— 


“Before the monstrous wrong he sets him down,— 
One man against a stone-walled city of sin. 
For centuries those walls have been a-building; 
Smooth porphyry, they slope and coldly glass 
The flying storm and wheeling sun. No chink, 
No crevice lets the thinnest arrow in. 
He fights alone, and, from the cloudy ramparts 
A thousand evil faces jibe and jeer him. 
Let him lie down and die: what is the right, 
And where is justice, in a world like this? 
But, by and by, earth shakes herself, impatient; 
And down, in one great roar of ruin, crash 
Watch-tower and citadel and battlements, 
When the red dust has cleared, the lonely soldier 
Stands with strange thoughts beneath the friendly stars,’’ 


Che Pulpit. 
In a Large Place. 


BY REV. OLIVER JAY FAIRFIELD. 


The Lord was my stay: he hath brought me forth into a large 
place.—PsatM xviii. 19. 


It was the conviction of the people of ancient Israel 
that Jehovah marked out for them their national des- 
tiny. At his hand they accepted suffering and calamity, 
when it came, as a just punishment: from him they 
received prosperity. His hand led them. They were 
a God-intoxicated people, as the ancient Greeks were a 
people intoxicated with a vision and ideal of beauty. 
The people of Israel ever lived in the thought of God. 
They were his people, the sheep of his pasture. He led 
them by a way they knew not,—by green pastures and 
still waters, and sometimes, too, over stony places and 
by mountain passes. But, though the way be rough 
and dreary, should they not trust him? His wisdom is 
beyond their own. The sheep do not question the wis- 
dom of the shepherd. Though he lead them by a way 
they know not, he will bring them out at length into 
a large place, where there shall be an abundance of past- 
ure. The history of the people of Israel has such a 
charm for us because of this simple, childlike, yet sub- 
lime trust in God. Men talk sometimes of the Bible 
losing its power and usefulness. But so long as faith 
and trust grow dim, and so long as men are inspired 
by the example of sincere men trusting in a higher power, 
so long will the history of this people, the Bible stories, 
have a commanding influence in the life of the world. 
From ancient Israel we gain sane and stable religious 
convictions, as ancient Greece gives us our standards 
of beauty. The history of Israel is a record of their 
trust: their poetry and psalms are songs of faith. From 
Abram, the first Hebrew, leaving his home beyond the 
Euphrates because of the idolatry of his neighbors, and 
going out ‘“‘by faith, not knowing whither he went,” 
seeking a new country,—from that early time to the 
prosperity of his descendants under David is a great 
history, at which a Hebrew’s heart might swell with 
pride and gratitude. Surely, Jehovah had led them by 
a way they knew not, and brought them into a large 

lace. 

e By a way unknown, to a large place of life and influ- 
ence,—is not that the history of our own nation and 
our own time and civilization? It was an unknown 
way which the Pilgrim Fathers followed. Setting out 
for the Hudson River, or the Delaware, it was a great 
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storm that made them land on Plymouth Rock, and so 
determined the destiny of New England, and through 
New England influenced the whole country. It is doubt- 
.ful if the development of our nation in all the ideal quali- 
ties that give it true greatness would have been.so marked 
if the Pilgrim Fathers had not been led by a way they 
knew not, and had landed elsewhere on our continent 
as they intended. The very contour of the land, the 
friendliness of the Indians, even the nature of the soil, 
harsh as it was, all worked for the new colony to give 
it hardihood and strength. Whittier, a son of New 
England, used to wish the Pilgrim Fathers had been 
driven around by a storm, and had landed on the Cali- 
fornia coast with its wonderful climate and fertile soil 
and abundant resources. But, even if Europe had been 
across the ocean from that coast, I think we should not 
have been the great nation that we are to-day. The 
Rocky Mountains and the cheerless plain that used to 
be known as the ‘‘Great American Desert,” approached 
from the other side, would have proved an almost im- 
passable barrier, and we would: have been a small com- 
pact nation on the Pacific coast, while the great Mis- 
sissippi valley and the Atlantic slope would be still the 
home of the Indian, a wild and bloody land. Settling 
ou the Atlantic coast, the Blue Ridge and the Alle- 
ghany Mountains formed a barrier sufficient to keep us 
as a nation compact and united until we were strong 
enough to defend ourselves and to maintain our free- 
dom, and then that very barrier opened up to us wagon- 
roads and mountain passes, and invited us to go on to 
the fields of promise beyond. 

The progress of our national growth has been along 

an unknown way. We were thirteen colonies hugging 
the shore of the continent, and making no effort to ex- 
tend our domain westward. Spain possessed the key 
to the centre of our continent in holding, as she did, 
the mouth of the Mississippi River. But this key in 
her hands was not to unlock for Spain our continental 
domain. While we were thinking of extending our 
limits from Massachusetts Bay a few leagues eastward 
along the coast of Maine, France was already a thousand 
leagues inland: Father Hennepin had pushed’ on to the 
Falls of Minnehaha, and La Salle was floating down the 
Mississippi. But France was not to possess the Great 
Lakes and the sources of the great river-way of our 
continent. While we were slowly coming to our strength 
on the tide-water of the Atlantic, Russia had pushed 
her way down on‘the Pacific coast to the centre of Cali- 
fornia, claiming for herself that region. And the Hudson 
Bay Company, backed by England, was in undisputed 
possession of a great portion of the North-west. But 
neither Russia nor England were to retain possession of 
the region they held. 
‘3,No one of these great powers was to dominate this 
land, neither Spain with her navies, nor France with 
her army of explorers, nor Russia with her desire for 
territory, nor England with her commercial strength 
and superiority. It was reserved for a grander destiny. 
And, led by a way we knew not, we were brought into 
this large place as our inheritance. Hath not the Lord 
wrought this for us? 

And it is a large place! Spain, that had the first 
claim to this new land, is not larger than four of the 
States she once claimed,—Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, 
and South Carolina. France, that held sway along our 
northern border, is about the size of New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, with New England. 
England is not so large as the State of Illinois. Russia 
in Europe is about as large as the States contiguous to 
the Rocky Mountains and west thereof. The empire 
of Germany, with its fifty-five millions of people, is not 
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so large as the single State of Texas. All of New Eng- 
land night be placed in the one State of Missouri, and 
there still be room to spare. The area of Massachusetts 
inight be taken ten times from the single State of Kansas. 
Yet, if our whole country were populated as densely as 
is Massachusetts, we should have sixteen times our pres- 
ent numbers. And, if our people were crowded together 
as densely as are the people of Belgium, we should not 
occupy a territory larger than New England and New 
York. By the fastest. express train it requires five days 
and nights to go from Boston to San Francisco; yet San 
Francisco is geographically about midway, east and 
west, between the coast of Maine and the farthest border 
of Alaska. When the last rays of the setting sun are 
touching our westernmost island in Alaska, the golden 
rays of the morning sun are already kissing the tree-tops 
on the coast of Maine. 

It is a large place, and by a way that we knew not 
we have been brought to inhabit it. And, when we 
think of the far extension of our national influence within 
the last five years,—an extension which no one could 
have foreseen,—in Cuba and the West Indies, in Hawaii 
and the islands of the Pacific, and two years ago in China, 
truly, we say, some power not our own has been shaping 
our destiny. 

But I wish to speak not alone of our national life, but 
also of our modern thought. In our thought of the uni- 
verse and of life we have been set in a large place. Archi- 
medes said, ‘‘Give me a fulcrum, and I will move the 
world.’”’ It was his thought that, if he were given a 
lever and a place outside to stand, he could move the 
world, pry it from its position as a very little thing. 
It was a small earth about which the shining god Phoebus 
drove his golden chariot, the sun, from day to day. 
Galileo proved that mind is the lever that moves all 
things. When his telescope showed to him the moons 
of Jupiter in motion around that planet, he had pried 
the flat earth from its moorings and set it spinning in 
space. But still it was a small universe in the thought 
of men. Even the master-mind of a later age could not 
conceive of such a universe as that in which we live. 
John Milton, in ‘‘Paradise Lost,’”’ describes the fall of 
Lucifer from the top to the bottom of the universe,— 


“From morn 
To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve,— 
A summer’s day; and with the setting sun 
Dropped from the zenith like a falling star.” 


Magnificent description! but the distance could not 
have been so great as is the distance to one of the outer 
planets in our solar system. Even with the swiftness 
of light, it requires more than three years for light from 
the nearest star to reach us, while the more dim and 
distant ones are so far removed as to be beyond our 
powers of thought to comprehend their distance. 


“Were a star quenched on high, 
For ages would its light 
Still travelling downward from the sky 
Shine on our mortal sight,” 


When the morning stars sang together, it was a chorus 
that filled the infinite depths of space with celestial 
music. 

Our thowetae of human life and of human history has 
been similarly enlarged. We once thought of this earth 
as being less than six thousand years old. To the time 
of Adam and the Garden of Eden was four thousand 
years from the time of Christ. Now we have historic 
records about the authenticity of which there is no ques- 


tion, reaching back centuries before the old date of the 


creation of the world: 
An antiquarian once traced back his family tree to 
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a very early period, and along the margin of one of the 
pages wrote, ‘‘About this time the world was created.”’ 
He was right in the essential point. We do come from 
-a long period of development. ‘To the time of the first 
man is more like six hundred thousand years than six 
thousand. Since man became man, there have been 
ages of struggling upward toward the manlike qualities; 
and behind man is the almost infinite period of the de- 
velopment of life, when crude hands were reaching 
blindly upward toward the light, when life was struggling, 
climbing to a soul. By a way we knew not we have 
been led, and set in a large place. 

Our thought of God has been enlarged for us. The 
eatly thought of God is of a kingly man, with human 
powers and human attributes. He was seated on a ma- 
terial throne of splendor. It was a simple matter for 
him to rule the world: the thought of God was a small 
thought. We have the phrase ‘‘the divine right of 
kings,’’—there being no one to question the king’s au- 
thority. It was by the right of being king that God 
ruled in that early thought. He might do as he pleased, 
condemn the innocent or save the guilty. There was 
no question of his right or power. Now our thought 
of God is enlarged until there is no place in it for human 
limitations, for injustice, for wrong. He must do right, 
not because he has the power, but because,it is impossible 
for him to do wrong. Even such a gentle soul as the 
apostle Paul, in his thought of God, did not include 
all sentient life. ‘‘Does God then care for oxen?” he 
asks. Yes, we have been led in our thought of God 
until we cannot think of him as allowing even the least 
creature to suffer without his care. ‘‘Not even a sparrow 
falls to the ground unnoticed by him.” How is our 
thought of God enlarged! 


“One thought I have, my ample creed, 
So deep it is and broad, 
And equal to my every need,— 
It is the thought of God. 


“T ask not far before to see, 
But take in trust my road, 
Life, death, and immortality 
Are in my thought of God.” 


Shall we not trust God in this large thought even more 
than we ever trusted him before? 

It is not worth while living in a large place unless 
one has a soul to fill that large place. As a nation, we 
might as well live in a small land, a petty nation, and 
be tyrants, if we have not liberty commensurate with 
our size, liberty wherever our flag floats, liberty enough 
to go around, to give every man a like and equal measure. 


‘‘Not the mere holding of a great flag unfurled, 
But making it the goodliest in the world.” 


Is it worth while living in a large universe if our thoughts 
are not large, so that we think broad, deep, and generous 
thoughts? Human history might as well be cramped 
into a small place if the large place of human history 
and of human development has not made possible for 
us all new courage and confidence and larger qualities 
of soul. Our large thought of God, enfolding all life 
in his love, will be of no worth to us unless we gain from 
it godlike qualities of soul, malice toward none and charity 
for all, and unless we walk and live in the comfort of 
this greater thought. To live in a large place requires 
of one that he have a large soul. The beggar can live 
in a hovel, and find it large enough, because he has soul 
to suit: the palace is built for the kinglike. 

In the early years of the Protestant Reformation, after 
Luther and his associates had been brought into a larger 
place in their thought of God and of his Church, Luther 
relates that his wife used to complain that they did not 
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have the times of earnest prayer and the spirit of devo- 
tion that she had enjoyed in the times before the Refor- 
mation. They had come into a large place, and her 
spirit was not equal to it at first. Perhaps she found 
it hard to have faith, strong enough and pure enough 
to be justified by faith, and longed to get back for a 
time to the old belief where she felt justified by works. 
To pray her own prayer and to make her daily life a 
prayer acceptable to God was harder than to pray with 
beads and links before lighted tapers. When one comes 
into a large place, until he fills that large place with his 
own soul, becomes familiar through eye and ear and 
heart with all the sights and sounds and feelings that 
are vibrant in that large place, he wanders heart-sick, 
as a stranger in a strange land. But later each sight 
and sound and feeling wakens an echo in his own heart 
and life, and he walks as in God’s own country. I sup- 
pose it is for this reason that many in our day have 
lost their religious faith and trust. We have so suddenly 
come into this large place of thought and life that they 
are strangers in it. Like the wife of Luther, they can- 
not pray in the new words, nor join in the singing of the 
new songs. 

To such, if my words reach any such, I can only say: 
Trust. God led you in the past: do not doubt that he 
is leading you now. Yield him perfect trust; and, though 
he lead you over stony places and by mountain passes, 
doubt not that he will bring you at length into a large 
place, where there shall be an abundance of pasture. 
And you shall be at home with him again. 

Ware, MAss 


Spiritual Life. 


Each day is in itself a little sphere. We have but to 
round it out to perfection, and the year will take care 
of 1tself.—Selected. 

wt 


Those who follow that part of themselves which is 
great are great men, and those who follow that which 
is little are little men.—Mencius. 


Sd 


To be always intending to live a new life, but never 
find time to set about it,—this is as if a man should put 
off eating and drinking and sleeping from one day to 
another, until he is starved and destroyed.—Tvllotson. 


Td 


Look upon each new day which comes as an opening 
into a higher world and a better life. When an oppor- 
tunity of doing good comes, think that God sends it. 
Be faithful in small things, because they also are divine 
duties.— James Freeman Clarke. 


et 


Our God ig love, and that which we miscall 
Evil, in this good world that he has made, 
Is meant to bea little tender shade 
Between us and his glory, that is all; 
And he who loves the best his fellow-men 
Is loving God, the holiest way he can. 
—Alice Cary. 
od 


The humblest man or woman can live splendidly! 
That is the royal truth that we need to believe, you and 
I who have no ‘mission,’ no great sphere to move in. 
The universe is not quite complete without my work 
well done.—W, C, Gannett, 


$322 
Literature. 


Religious Freedom in Education.* 


All those who are firm believers in the 
advisability, the necessity, of secular edu- 
cation, will find in this book a clear, strong, 
logical statement of their position. Mr. 
Crooker has traced the steady evolution of 
the American idea, as to the relations of 
government and religion, from the first de- 
velopment of Protestantism with Luther and 
Erasmus. He shows clearly that the doc- 
trines of Franklin and of Jefferson, in re- 
gard to religious freedom, were but the due 
complement of their doctrines as to politi- 
cal freedom. The State has no religion. 
And why? Becatise it recognizes all relig- 
ions; because it has to do with this world, 
and not with the next; because Jew and 
Christian, Catholic and Protestant, Mormon 
and Christian Scientist, must all be equal in 
the eye of the law. 

But in America the State is the citizens 
of the State; and the citizens of the State 
are, so to speak, manufactured in the schools. 
Nay, this is the highest—in a certain sense, 
the sole—function of the schools, viewed as 
an institution supported by the public for 
the good of the public. If, then, the State 
is to be secular, the schools must be secular. 
If any sect is allowed to teach its religion 
in the schools, the State will soon be domi- 
nated by that sect. If one sect controls the 
schools here, another there, the State will 
soon feel the effects in a perpetual conflict; 
and, again, the strongest sect is certain to 
prevail. 

But, it will be said, why not teach religion 
without sect? Why not dwell only on 
those fundamental truths which all men 
recognize? Why not appeal to those simple 
lessons of the Bible which are certain to 
help all and harm none? Mr. Crooker 
answers, in effect: What are the fundamental 
truths? What portions of the Bible can be 
studied, free from sectarian bias and denomi- 
national prejudice? ‘The only safe course is 
for the educator to steer clear of these things 
altogether. And, especially in regard to 
universities all over the country, Mr. Crooker, 
with admirable industry, has accumulated 
abundant statistics to show how faithfully 
the best educators are performing their 
task in this direction. 

At the same time Mr. Crooker does not 
overlook the alarming conditions which 
some would seek to remedy by religious 
teaching in the schools. He says, ‘‘ Those 
clear-sighted observers among us who are 
not pessimists realize the ethical insuffi- 
ciency of our people.” And again, ‘Not 
only have burdens and temptations increased 
with very much greater rapidity than the 
growth of moral power, our spiritual re- 
sources have actually diminished.” But for 
the cure of these evils he earnestly depre- 
cates any resort to religious influences in 
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public education. The church, he urges, 
the church and the home, it is there that 
the responsibility lies. Jet ministers and 
Sunday-school teachers and, above all, par- 
ents do their duty, and the object will be 
attained far better than by thrusting addi- 
tional duties upon the teachers of the public 
schools, who are already staggering under 
burdens almost heavier than they can 
bear. 

It is needless to say that on all these 
points we agree most thoroughly with Mr. 
Crooker, but there are very many persons 
who do not agree with him. Of course, Mr. 
Crooker does not regard the Bible as a sacred, 
divine, and all-inspired revelation. But 
there are millions of people in this country— 
Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, to say 
nothing of Catholics—who are, indeed, 
thorough, honest believers in liberty, in 
equality, inthe American Idea, but to whom 
all these things are as dust and ashes in 
comparison with the religion of the Bible. 
Some of these people are beginning to think 
that, if the American Idea excludes the 
Bible from the public schools, then that 
Idea must be wrong. We do not know 
whether there are any arguments which will 
set such people right; but some solution 
must be found, and Mr. Crooker has set in 
order facts and arguments which must 
enter into all future discussions of the sub- 
ject. 


HAWTHORNE AND HIS CIRCLE. By Julian 
Hawthorne. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$2.25 net.—It was a happy thought that 
suggested to Julian Hawthorne the compo- 
sition and publication of these reminiscences. 
No one but himself could have written the 
book. He has never written anything so well 
worth the reader’s while as this account of 
his father and the friends who gathered about 
him. Although the title puts the father in 
the centre of the circle, the necessities of the 
case make the son the centre of it, and 
properly so; for he writes out of his own 
memories, and we see everything in the 
light of a boy’s fancy, through his affections, 
his interests, and his friendships. He praises 
his father and mother and friends just 
enough to give us the right point of view. 
He does not overpraise, but gives us the 
impression of a small family singularly de- 
tached from the rest of the world, and sing- 
ularly harmonious in itself, into relations 
with which in later times, through Haw- 
thorne’s literary work, came many inter- 
esting and lovable characters. The author 
says the best use we can make of fortune 
is to share it with our fellows. He~was 
early thrown into relations with men and 
women who, because they were his father’s 
friends, became his familiars and playmates 
in childhood. For a long time it seemed to 
him agreeable indeed, but nothing out of 
the ordinary, that he should walk hand in 
hand with Emerson along the village street, 
seek in the meadows for arrow-heads with 
Thoreau, watch Powers thump the brown 
clay of ‘‘‘The Greek Slave,’ or listen to the 
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voice of Charlotte Cushman,’”’ who told him 
stories while he leaned against her knee. It 
seemed natural enough for him to know the 
Brownings or Julia Ward Howe; and he did 
not see why everybody shouldn’t know such 
people, until in later years his mind opened 
to the fact that he had enjoyed extraordinary 
privileges during the lifetime of his father. 
Without attempting to write a biography or 
to set down in order facts dependent upon 
extensive research, he takes for his reader 
the better course of beginning in his earliest 
childhood with such memories as his mind 
retains, and then going hand in hand with 
his father and mother to Lenox, to Concord, 
to Liverpool, to Rome, and telling us how 
it seemed to him as a boy to look on while 
there came and went, in familiar associ- 
ation with his father, Melville, Whipple, 
Browning, William H. Channing, James 
Martineau, Maria Mitchell, W. W. Story, 
Hiram Powers, and scores of other men and 
women of like character and renown. ‘There 
is not a dull sentence in the book, and 
scarcely one to be criticised because of any 
descent from the dignity suitable to the 
subject of these reminiscences. One of the 
peculiarities of Nathaniel Hawthorne, never 
yet set in its proper light, and commonly 
attributed (as it is by Henry James with 
insistence) to defect in the intellectual at- 
mosphere of Salem, is unconsciously sug- 
gested by the absence of all reference to 
society in Salem excepting to that one béte 
notre, the politician, whom Hawthorne 
never forgave, who caused him to be ejected 
from the custom-house in Salem. For in- 
stance, Nathaniel Hawthorne and W. W. 
Story were born a few squares apart in 
Salem, but had “only slightly known” 
each other until they met in Rome, where 
they became familiar friends. Had all this 
circle of friends, who gathered about Haw- 
thorne in later days, been citizens of Salem 
in the early part of the last century, the 
probability is that, when Hawthorne left 
the city in his early manhood, he would 
scarcely have been on bowing acquaintance 
with any of them. Julian Hawthorne’s ac- 
count of Dr. Martineau is very entertaining. 
In Liverpool, William H. Channing had been 
his minister: by his discourses he “‘was 
moved and charmed.”” But James and Har- 
riet Martineau lived in a world so different 
from that inhabited by the Hawthornes 
that they seemed to have almost nothing in 
common. Hawthorne and Martineau met 
and circled around each other, and parted 
without contact. Our author never falls 
into the error, so conspicuous in the writings 
of Henry James, of setting in contrast the 


rawness of American life and the ripeness of 


European culture. Indeed, he says of James 
that he is the one American whom he had 
known who had not been injured by making 
his permanent home in Europe. But even 
he would have been a stronger man if he had 
not shrunk, as he did, from the roughnesses of 
American democracy. ‘This book is a most 
agreeable addition to our store of reminis- 
cences of the men and women who glad- 


: 
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dened the hearts of the last generation, and 


‘made this a better world to live in. 


Winu1aAM WETMORE STORY AND HIS 
FRIENDS. By Henry James. 2 vols. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $5 net.—In 
the hands of Mr. James was put a collection 
of letters, notes, and memoranda left by Mr. 
Story. Out of them, by the aid of his own 
rich experience and genius, Mr. James has 
told the story of Mr. Story’s life, and set it 
in a framework of rich material which 
greatly enhances the value of the reminis- 
cences of Mr. Story. There is a singular 
likeness in the general character of the book 
just issued by Julian Hawthorne and this 
one by Mr. James. Both take us from 
Salem to Rome with the same poets, artists, 
and literary people as companions and 
friends of Hawthorne and Story. But, 
whereas Julian Hawthorne gives us the 
reminiscences from the point of view of a 
growing boy, Mr. James gives us similar 


_Teminiscences from the outlook of a man 


of rich experience, ripe culture, and matu- 
rity of judgment. Mr. James has minor 
defects, which in these volumes become more 
conspicuous than usual by contrast with so 
many admirable people in whom they were 
not seen. He has in excess ‘that certain 
condescension toward all things American 
which Lowell once attributed to the typical 
foreigner. It is amusing to see him pity 
Judge Story, Longfellow, Lowell, and all 
other Americans of their time for their daily 
contact with the rough traits of democracy, 
of which they had such a wholesome uncon- 
sciousness. Then, also, his dainty effusive- 
ness of style, his hesitations, his shrinkings 
from a downright statement are more than 
ever noticeable in contrast with the ener- 
getic straightforwardness of Sumner, Story, 
Norton, or, indeed, the majority of the per- 
sons whose letters he prints. There are 
three or four passages in which he is moved 


. to speak without hesitation, greatly to the 


improvement of his style,—for instance, in 
remarks upon Charles Sumner after the 
assault upon him, and in what he says about 
Italy in the stirring days which took such 
a hold upon the heart of Mrs. Browning. 
But we have called these minor defects; 
and, when allowance is made for them, it 
is easy to see that it would be impossible 
to find another editor who would have used 
the material left by Mr. Story with such 
consummate skill. He does justice to Mr. 
Story in all his various avocations, for Story 
might have been a successful lawyer. He 
wrote law books which went through many 
editions. He might have been a great sculp- 
tor. Indeed, he achieved renown in his 
chosen art. But also he might have been 
a successful literary man and a poet of 
fame. Because he could not give his whole 
soul to any one of these things, he never 
showed his real greatness. With all its 
distractions, however, it was a wonderful 
life; and through its triple interests he came 
into relations with some of the noblest men 


and women in his time, We get glimpses 
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of Charles Sumner, the Brownings, Tenny- 
son, Thackeray, Theodore Parker, Margaret 
Fuller, Walter Savage Landor, and many 
others which bring them very near: to us, 
and make the reading of these two volumes 
a continuous delight. The lovers of Brown- 
ing will find a rich feast in the reminiscences 
of him and his wife, and in the many letters 
that he wrote from England to Story in 
Rome and other places in Italy. 


Saint PAauL AND THE ANTE-NICENE 


|CHurcH: An Unwritten Chapter of Church 


History. By Rev. Stewart Means, A.M., 
B.D., Rector of St. John’s Church, New 
Haven, Conn. London: Adam and Charles 
Black. pp. x, 349. [The Macmillan Co.] 
$2.—-The work of Rev. Stewart Means on 
Saint Paul and the Ante-Nicene Church 
proves that the work of a busy pastorate 
need not exclude laborious study and the 
acquisiton of genuine learning. For the 
very interesting matter found in his book 
the author modestly disclaims all originality. 
The materials have been appropriated from 
Harnack, Lightfoot, and many other inves- 
tigators. Nevertheless, Mr. Means feels that 
his work has a marked difference from ordi- 
nary English expositions of the early Church, 
and claims to offer an unwritten chapter of 
church history. ‘This is due to his selection 
of facts and the purpose which governs his 
analysis. It must be said that neither at 
the outset nor in the progress of the exposi- 
tion does Mr. Means make the ruling theme 
sufficiently distinct to the reader, and that 
he lacks constructive talent. Nevertheless, 
the book has many interesting pages, and 
the thesis which emerges from the discus- 
sion is of importance. The fallacies of Dr. 
Briggs and of the Abbé Loisy, when they 
press the doctrine of evolution into a jus- 
tification of Catholicism, are easily recog- 
nized by any one who appropriates the facts 
and intention of Mr Means. The book, 
however, was written in reaction from older 
theorists,—from Newman and Baur. Cardi- 
nal Newman claimed Catholicism to be the 
development in formulation and explication 
of a fixed original deposit of dogma. Baur, 
as a Hegelian, presented a development due 
to the immanent logic of the defining Chris- 
tian idea. Mr. Means sees matters in the 
light of that view which emerges from the 
intense labors following the days of New- 
man and Baur. He sees that the heart of 
the process of early Christian history is not 
a dogma or an abstract idea. It has rather 
the pragmatic value of an ideal of charac- 
ter. He sees also that Christianity cannot 
be isolated from the stream of history as 
a case of individual self-development. ‘‘The 
inspiration of Christ’s spirit is the living 
germ of the Church. All else is the result 
of causes whose origin, influence, and oper- 
ation can be more or less distinctly traced 
without the Church as well as within, the 
general laws underlying all social evolution, 
whether they are manifest in thought or in 
institutions.” The purpose of the book is 
to set forth the life of the organizing, im- 
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pelling, central force of the Christian move- 
ment, as a type of poetry, a Christian ideal 
of character, and to note the assimilation 
of contemporary tendencies and habits of 
thought in the period which had not yet 
reached the final and inviolable formule 
and institutional features. The project, 
however, is rather obscured by a discursive 
essay-fashion of writing and by the plati- 
tudes that are inevitable when the writer 
has lost his aim. The book has a certain 
timeliness. The hour has come for a better 
understanding of what we mean by evolu- 
tion, or development, in the sphere of human 
history. 


TiITTLEBAT Titmouse. Abridged from Dr. 
Samuel Warren’s famous novel, Ten Thou- 
sand a Year. By Cyrus Townsend Brady. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls. $1.50.—Dr. 
Warren’s novel, written sixty years ago, 
has had sufficient vitality to survive to the 
present time, and to find not a few readers. 
But it was too long; and Mr. Brady has 
done an excellent piece of work in reducing 
it to the dimensions of one volume, by the 
omission of much unnecessary matter. In 
its present form it will certainly take its 
place as a competitor for popular favor in 
the ruck of novels now issuing from the press. 
It is interesting to see how old some of our 
most modern peculiarities are. For instance, 
dealing with financial speculations in the 
early part of the last century, Dr. Warren 
describes them in language which might be 
printed to-day as accurately descriptive of 
some of the special evils of our own time. 
For instance, he speaks of the monstrous 
passion for joint-stock companies which 
took possession of John Bull. He discovered 
that it was only necessary to carry out the 
idea of private partnership, ‘“‘to convert it 
into a public partnership.” The idea was 
no sooner broached than it was seized upon 
with great avidity, and a hundred joint- 
stock companies arose in a twelvemonth. 
Among them a noble lord figured as chief 
patron “in some vast and lucrative under- 
taking which, almost from the first moment 
of its projection, attracted the notice and 
confidence of the moneyed classes and be- 
came productive to its originators.” The 
inevitable crash which followed will remind 
the reader of events occurring within the 
last six months in all the markets of the 
world. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF THE FOUNDERS. By 
Edwin D. Mead. American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 73 pp. 50 cents.—In this small 
book we have the oration given before the 
city government and citizens of Boston, at 
Faneuil Hall, on July 4, 1903. By those 
who heard it this eloquent address was at 
once ranked with the notable oration given 
in the same place fifty-eight years before by 
Charles Sumner on ‘‘The True Grandeur of 
Nations.” It has the same wide-ranging 
survey of historical facts, the same intense 
moral earnestness, the same passionate en- 
thusiasm for the higher patriotism, the same 
forcible condemnation of the foolishness and 
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inhumanity of war. Mr. Mead’s words are 
in no sense an echo of Sumner’s sentences. 
His treatment of the subject is fresh and 
original. The similarity is in the high level 
and the tonic atmosphere. In some re- 
spects Mr. Mead clearly transcends Sumner. 
The literary quality is more vivacious and 
brilliant; there is a more tender and urgent 
humanitarian spirit; there is a firmer grasp 
on distinctively American principles, and 
a closer application of historical example 
and ethical law to American problems. ‘This 
is a little book on a theme of supreme im- 
portance, which every lover of our nation 
may well carefully read and pass on to his 
neighbor. Every paragraph rings true, and 
every sentence stirs the heart to nobler im- 
pulses. 


My CANDLES, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Eliza Boyle O’Reilly. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard.—The many lovers and admirers of that 
most genial and sympathetic man, the late 
John Boyle O’Reilly, will give a warm wel- 
come to this volume of verses from the pen 
of his daughter; and the verses in them- 
selves certainly deserve it. It would be 
easy to point out some technical defects, 
such as the rhyming of “‘ideal’’ with “‘feel”’ 
(page 38) and the rather cumbrous mouthful 
of “chs” (page 42). But there are wild 
wood-notes and breaths of flowery fragrance 
everywhere, as in the graceful stanzas en- 
titled “Spring Longings” :— 

“When I pluck a common bramble 
Just because it bears a leaf, 
And I carol with the bluebird, 
Past is winter, past is grief! 
*Tis the spring!” 
There are delicate touches of simple mel- 
ody :-— 
“Heigh-ho! the sun shines 
In this heart-happy Way; 
And the bobolink sings, 
And my heart is as gay, 
And the columbine swings, 
And each shy little leaf 
Doffs her cloak; noon is brief. 
Heigh-ho! the sun shines.” 
And there is at least one line of finely pict- 
uresque imaginative poetry,— 
‘Stretched like a fragile landscape in a mist.” 


littte Davrp. By Charles Dickens. 
Boston: Dana Estes & Co. 75 cents net.— 
Mr. Frederic Lawrence Knowles is editing a 
Famous Children of Literature Series, in 
which the story of David Copperfield’s boy- 
hood finds inevitable place. The editing is 
well done, and the story moves on in the 
words of Dickens, freed from the obstruc- 
tions which, however delightful they may 
be for the older reader, necessarily inter- 
rupt the narrative. Every child ought to 
know delightful Peggotty, Little Em’ly, 
Miss Betsy, and David himself; but the 
Murdstones and the heart-tearing pathos 
of Davy’s suffering are not for every child. 
One small boy of our acquaintance, whose 
sobs could not be restrained by the repeated 
assurance that Davy came out all right 
and that his own older brothers had always 
liked the book, refused absolutely to hear 


‘not altered his decision. 
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another word from it, and the years have 
The story ends 
here with David’s adoption by Miss 
Betsy and his start in a happier life with 
a new name and the certainty of Jove. 


LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE HOMES OF ENG- 
LIsH AuTHORS. By Elbert Hubbard. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50.—This 
is the first volume of a new set of the famous 
Litile Journeys, first published in monthly 
numbers and now in a handsome volume, 
with full-page illustrations. The authors 
visited are Morris, Browning, Tennyson, 
Macaulay, Addison, Burns, Milton, Johnson, 
Southey, Coleridge, Disraeli, and Byron; and 
the successive chapters give vivid personal 
impressions concerning the life, character, 
and achievements of each. Mr. Hubbard 
does not try to write biographical sketches. 
His work would be less characteristic and 
probably much less read if he did. Occa- 
sionally, as in the chapters on Southey, there 
is more about Mr. Hubbard and his friends 
and his opinions than about the poet. An 
anecdote is his joy: a prosaic, conventional 
virtue stirs him to wrath. He aims at piq- 
uancy and often attains it, sometimes slip- 
ping into flippant comment that may have 
direct connection with the subject or not. 


Epna Lyaty: An Appreciation. By Rev. 
George A. Payne. London: John Hey- 
wood.—The future historian of English 
literature in the nineteenth century will 
doubtless refer to this little book for aid in 
writing the brief comment which he will 
be likely to make upon the subject of it. 
Edna Lyall’s niche among English novelists 
is not a very conspicuous one, yet there 
are persons who will not forget Donovan, 
some, perhaps, who will even reread it. Mr. 
Payne’s ‘‘appreciation” is a trifle too jour- 
nalistic in character. It is rather a hasty 
summing up and touching off of Edna 
Lyall’s work, with copious extracts from 
her own writings and from those of others, 
than a careful or well-designed study of 
the subject. Nevertheless, it contains some 
interesting anecdotes and biographical mat- 
ter and an occasional bit of sympathetic 
interpretation. ~ 


THE MILLIONAIRE’S SON. By Anna Robe- 
son Brown. Boston: Dana Estes& Co. $1.50. 
The inevitable conflict between a shrewd, 


“The best book for the use of teachers that has ever been issued.””— 
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money-making, ambitious father and an in- 
tellectual, book-loving son, inclined to ideal- 
ism and social experiments, forms the back- 
bone of this readable and really excellent 
novel. A group of workers in art, young 
enough to be enthusiastic and talented 
enough to deserve success, are an agreeable 
contrast to the more conventional characters. 
Between the two the character of the hero 
is consistently developed, and the ending is 
a happy one, despite the fact that it is not 
the traditional fairy-story conclusion, where 
the prince takes the princess and inherits the 
kingdom, too. If the thought of the book 
were to be expressed in a single sentence, it 
would be that “le bonheur n’est séparé de 


la détresse que par une idée haute, in- 
fatigable, humaine, et courageuse.” 
ROMANCES OF CoLontraL Days. By Ger- 


aldine Brooks. New York. T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. $1.20 net.—Miss Brooks, who has 
written in two previous volumes of the 
dames and daughters of colonial times and 
of the young republic, has developed nine 
of the fascinating old stories by letting her 
imagination supply missing links to picture 
actual scenes and conversations, and make 
the actors therein more lifelike to their de- 
scendants to-day. John Alden and Priscilla 
on their betrothal day, Agnes Surriage in 
the valley of decision, Martha Wentworth 
wooing her governor, and half a dozen other 
heroines of history are brought forward 
rather sentimentally and yet with thorough 
appreciation of their rightful place in the 
sober chronicles of early colonial history. 


AT THE FaLy oF MONTREAL. By Edward 
Stratemeyer. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1 
net.—Mr. Stratemeyer has put his best work 
into the Colonial Series, of which this is 
the third volume, and this book is an ad- 
vance in point of interest and general char- 
acter over some of the earlier ones. It con- 
tinues the personal history of the young 
Virginian who accompanied Washington on 
the Braddock expedition, as described in 
the first volume, and includes the story of 
Gen. Wolfe’s ascent of the Heights of Quebec, 
the battle on the Plains of Abraham, and 
the capture of the city. It is written with 
a regard for historical accuracy, and will 
sustain deservedly the reputation of the 
writer. 
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STUDIES IN THE THOUGHT WorRLD. By 
Henry Wood. Lee & Shepard.—lIt’s a poor 
rule that won’t work both ways: it’s a poor 
road that can’t be travelled both ways. If 
bodily conditions affect mental states, why 
may not mental states equally affect bodily 
conditions? Equally? Yes, and in certain 
circumstances far more powerfully, if mind 
be the creative substance of both physical 
body and material universe, so that the in- 
dividual, in harmony with the universal 
mind; is re-enforced by the sanative influ- 
ence of the Life Eternal. This is the cardi- 
nal idea of Mr. Wood’s twenty-two essays, 
collected into the volume which has now 
passed into a seventh edition. We are 
glad to believe that the author’s attention 
rather than his modesty was at fault when 
he wrote the opening sentence of the pref- 
ace: ‘‘The steady and increasing demand 
for this collection of essays indicates an in- 
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herent vitality in them, and a growing ap- 
preciation of their standard quality in the 
special field which they occupy.” 


IN THE Days OF QUEEN VICTORIA. By 
Eva March Tappan. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. 80 cents net.—The Makers of England 
Series now presents King Alfred the Great, 
William the Conqueror, Queen Elizabeth, 
and Queen Victoria side by side. The story 
of the late queen’s life is told interestingly 
and in perfect good taste,—something less 
easy when writing of a practically contem- 
poraneous age then when setting forth 
events of several centuries back. Good use 
is made of the more dramatic events in the 
queen’s life, and the quiet, home-loving 
side of her nature is made evident. It is 
an admirable biography for young readers. 
The illustrations are from famous paintings, 
engravings, and photographs. 
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Divinity AND Man. By W. K. Roberts. 
Putnam.—Probably there are some to 
whom this book will prove intelligible and 
instructive, but to us it appears, for the 
most part, quite meaningless, having no 
connection with habitual interests or ac- 
customed methods of thought. The Kalpa 
Cycle we dimly know; but who knoweth 
its relation to Methelian, Epestemian, Ana- 
grian, Ajitanian, and Sajanian ages? ‘Truly, 
here be fathomless depths of erudition,— 
things which, it may be, the angels desire 
to look into, but, if so, our curiosity is not 
of the angelic order. 


Miscellaneous. 


Dr. Leonard Woolsey Bacon thinks the 
whole” truth has not been told concerning 
the anti-slavery conflict which began in 
the early part of the last century. He has 
published a pamphlet of which the very 
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title is a challenge to the friends of William 
Lloyd Garrison. It is “‘An Address before 
the Connecticut Society of the Order of the 
Founders and Patriots of America, New 
Haven, Sept. 19, 1902.” Its title is Anti- 
slavery before Garrison; being a contribu- 
tion toward the hitherto Unwritten Life of 
the True William Lloyd Garrison, by Leon- 
ard Woolsey’ Bacon, pastor at Assonet, 
Mass. Some of the statements and cita- 
tions of documents are strangely at vari- 
ance with the commonly accepted biographi- 
cal statements concerning the early services 
of Mr. Garrison. 


Two new nature books, published by Ginn & 
Co., are Insect Folk, by Margaret W. Morley, 
and Ways of the Six-footed, by Anna Bots- 
ford Comstock. The former is for the 
youngest children; but it is very compre- 
hensive, including not only brief talks about 
dragon-flies, grasshoppers, katydids and 
crickets, and the like, but even cockroaches, 
water-bugs, and the bad bug of all. Miss 
Morley has done much to give children clear 
ideas about the marvels of the world, and 
puts her information in a bright and inter- 
esting way. The book is better adapted 
for reading aloud, either in school or at 
home, than for_a child’s consecutive read- 
ing by himself. The illustrations are quite 
necessary here, and will help children to 
follow Miss Morley’s advice, and watch in- 
sects for themselves instead of depending 
entirely on books. Mrs. Comstock is a 
lecturer in Cornell University Extension 
work. The chapters of her book have 
been previously published as_ separate 
articles, and are intended for older readers. 
The socialistic communities of ants and 
bees, the Viceroy butterfly, the pipers and 
minnesingers among insects, and other in- 
teresting creatures are described with suc- 
cess. Mrs. Comstock’s purpose here has 
been to illustrate the truth that, wherever 
there is life, there are problems to be met, 
and that their solution is the way to suc- 
cess in the evolution of a species. ; 


Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D., has written many 
books of comfort to the suffering and of en- 
couragement for those who are trying to 
live the life of the spirit. It is a significant 
fact that a million of his books have been 
sold in this country and in England. Not 
many writers whose aim is simply to show 
the beauty of goodness, the grace of kind- 
ness, the nobility of service, and the secret 
joy of sorrow, have found their work thus 
appreciated. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. pub- 
lish this month The Lesson of Love (65 cents 
net),—a series of chapters prefaced with 
Browning’s words, ‘‘For life with all it yields 
of joy and sorrow and hope and fear ... is 
just our chance o’ the prize of learning love.” 
Another book especially characteristic of Dr. 
Miller is In Perfect Peace (50 cents net), for- 
merly printed in the What is Worth While 
Series, but now issued in a second edition 
with illustrations. Dr. Miller has said that 
he never delivers a sermon without some 
word of consolation in it, since sorrow is 
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everywhere; and this has proved its power 
to comfort and cheer. In the What is Worth 
While Series appear also Mary of Bethany 
(30 cents net), a lesson in discipleship of 
to-day, and The Face of the Master (30 cents 
net), which contains the spiritual thought 
that we can make the Christ real again upon 
earth if we reproduce the light of his face in 
our own lives. 


The What is Worth While Series, issued 
by T. Y. Crowell & Co., receives several new 
additions at this time. Meditations is a cal- 
endar of thoughts translated by Isabel F. 
Hapgood from the Abbé Joseph Roux, and 
edited by J. Walker McSpadden. ‘These 
thoughts are gathered from a large volume 
called Medztations of a Parish Priest, and are 
arranged in calendar form, one for each day 
in the year. Frank T. Bullen’s A Sazlor 
Apostle is the story of a man rescued from 
the coarse life of the forecastle by some 
Methodist friends. He is shipwrecked on a 
savage island of the southern Pacific, saves 
his life by a knowledge of the native dialect, 
and acts for two years as missionary to the 
islands. How to be Self-supporting at College 
is one of the educational essays of this series, 
fairly explained by its title. Much of the 
matter appeared originally in an article by 
the author in the Saturday Evening Post, and 
is practical and suggestive. President Hyde’s 
address on The New Ethics is a bracing study 
of the relationship between psychology and 
ethics. Mr. John Walker Powell, Jr., ex- 
alts the mission of the poet, and discusses 
the true stature of man, with illustrations 
from Wordsworth, Tennyson, Browning, and 
others. He finds Robert Browning one of 
life’s truest interpreters. ‘These books are 
daintily bound in white covers, and are sold 
for 30 cents net. Another publication of 
this firm on somewhat similar lines is The 
Builders, by T. Calvin McClelland, which is 
a companion volume to Verba Crucis, com- 
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posed of eight brief addresses relating to 
the men most nearly concerned with the 
crucifixion. Price 50 cents net. 


The Magazines, 


A new candidate for public favor appears 
at Westwood, Mass., in the New Co-mmon 
weaith, devoted to the interests of socialism 
Its editors and publishers are George H. 
Littlefield and C. E. Ordway; associate edi- 
tor, George Willis Cooke, who writes the 
leader for the first number. Price, 50 cents 
a year; 2 cents a copy. 


Records of the Past gives accounts of ex- 
ploration and discovery that are invaluable 
to the intelligent general reader who wishes 
to know what is being recovered from that 
wonderful past of the human race which, 
until within a few years, had been concealed 
behind the veil of oblivion. In the August 
and September numbers are descriptions of 
excavations in Rome and Babylon, with 
notes concerning glacial man, the mam- 
moth, and the mastodon. 


St. Nicholas celebrates its thirtieth birth- 
day this month, and in all the years since 
the first number it has been the best and 
the best beloved of children’s magazines. 
In the last four years, since the St. Nicholas 
League was started, it has been doing a won- 
derful work in encouraging the right kind of 
artistic and literary development in chil- 
dren. This first number of a new volume 
opens with a serial story by B. I,, Farjeon. 
It is called ‘““A Comedy in Wax,” and we 
are taken at once to Madam Tussatid’s de- 
lightful rooms. We are promised that the 
story will contain adventure for the boys, 
fairy doings for the girls, and a pretty bit 
of a love-story for their elders, and the first 
instalinent shows that the promise will be 
made good. Through the year there will 
be other stories, short and long, from Ruth 
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McEnery Stuart, Laura E. Richards, Mar- 
garet Vandegrift, Howard Pyle, Gabrielle 
E. Jackson, Elliott Flower, and others of 
equal merit. The departments of “Nature 
and Science” and ‘‘Books and Reading’’ are 
especially valuable; and the intelligent let- 
ters received from young readers show a 
genuine interest in nature study, in the 
choice of books, etc. From the time the 
magazine was first started, a popular and 
appropriate present at Christmas time has 
been a year’s subscription to the magazine, 
and $3 could hardly bring so much pleasure 

and profit for so long a time in any other 
way. 


Books Received. 


om Ginn & Co., Boston. 
The Corona Senet Book. By William C. Hoff. 
Geographic Influences in American History. By Albert 
gham. $1.25. 
From Houghton, Mifiin & Co., Boston. 
parene: An Autumn Pastoral. By Margaret Sherwood. 


m4 “Poetical Works of John Townsend Trowbridge. $2. 

as ——— Book of Birds. By Abbie Farwell Brown. 
1.10 ne 

J oe iebyor secre Whittier. By George Rice Carpenter. 
1.10 net. 

Ponkapog Papers. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. $1.00 net. 

From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
Pioneer Spaniards in North America. By William Henry 
Johnson. $1.20 net. 
Robin Hood: His Book. By Eva March Tappan. 


net. 
By Elizabeth Polhemus. $1.50 net. 


ie and John. | 1 
ndians of the Painted Desert Region. By George Whar- 


$1.50 
ton ae $2.00 net. 
From Dana Estes & Co., Boston. 
b+ cal s Festivals. By Helen Philbrook Patten. $1.00 
ne’ 
Chatterbox. 90 cents net. 
Tom and Maggie. By George Eliot. 75 cents net. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
The People of the Abyss. By Jack London. 
The Key of Paradise. By Sidney Pickering. $1.50. 
John Maxwell’s Marriage. By Stephen ie 
A Forest Hearth. By Charles Major. $1. 
Aunt Jimmy’s Will. By Mabel Osgood Wak ght. fy ‘O. 
Lierery and Vocal Interpretation of the Bi. &s5 
‘urry. 
From Harper & Bros., New VY: 
cae, Diversions of a Book-lover. By aes H. Joline. 
3.00. 
From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
Pees Carter’s Christmas. By F. Hopkinson Smith. 
1.90. 
From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
The Nature of Man. By Elie Metchnikoff. $2.00 net. 
Free, not gente By Katrina Trask. $1.10. 
‘om the Century Pippi New York. 
Pa Cain The Story of a Common Man. By Eliza- 
beth Cherry Waltz. $1.50. 
From Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 
Joy and Power. By Henry Van Dyke. 75 cents net. 
From Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
The Thoughtless Thoughts of Carisabel. By Isa Carring- 
ton Cabell. $1.25 net. 
From A.C. McClurg & Co., New York. 
Songs from the Hearts of Women. By Nicholas Smith. 
From Frederick A. Stokes, New York. 
- More Goops. By Gelett Burgess. $1.50. 
Over the Border. vid Robert Barr. $1.50. 
From E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
Note Book ara an Adopted Mother. "$x. oo net. 

A Bunch of Keys. By Margaret Johnson. $1.00 net. 
From Funk & Wagnalis Company, New York. 
Tittlebat Titmouse. By Dr. Samuel Warren. Abridged 

by Cyrus Townsend Brady. $1.so. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
Second wane pieces for piano by Stepan Esipoff. Spring- 


time; Tin Soldiers Marching; Love Song; Swing 
Song i Rompin ne 

ean: ullaby. For the piano. By John Car- 
oo Alden. 


By Frederick A. Will- 


erred songs for low voice by Frederick Stevenson. It is 
1, Fe pot pot Afraid; Wherewithal shall a Young Man; 
ollow M 
Songs Pacedinin voice by H. Song Leighter: Shadows, 
Laddie; I Wonder, Little Girl. 
From Wm. A. Pond & Co. 
Heaven is my Home. Sacred song 
alto. By Albert J. Holden. 
Saeerienty Song for mezzo soprano. By Stephen 


6) ae Hostia. Sacred song for contralto or bari- 
tone. By Eduardo Marzo. 

Oh, 4 n't Fo please tell Santa Claus. Song and chorus. 
By G. Kirwan, 


In Springtime. For the piano. 


New York. 
for soprano, tenor, or 


Jesus the ea ht’ ATR Thee. Sacred duet for soprano 
and tenor. 
Octavo Sacred sie ‘ee ee! Chorus. By H. P 


Danks ; it. Bass solo and chorus. 
Danks; wamnica Sentences. By H, 
ereatur, By H. P, Danks, 
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Fall Books 


An admirable book which should be in the hands of every young man 


THE CALL OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


By Davip Starr Jorpan, President of Leland Stanford University, author 


of “The Blood of the Nation,” etc. 


Postage 6 cents additional. 


1z2mo. 8o0 cents met. 


80 pp. 


An outline of the work which the Twentieth Century is to see accomplished, and of the character of the 


men who are to assume the responsibilities of its tasks. 
ulus to the ambition of young men,—and, indeed, good for all who would aim wisely to do “ 


Written in a strong, inspiring, manly way, as a stim- 
the day’s work.” 


Handsomely printed in two colors throughout, and attractively bound,—a desirable volume for gift-book 


purposes. 


Apples of golden verse gathered from some of the 
choicest gardens of poetry 


APPLES OF GOLD 


By CLARA BANCROFT BEATLEY. 200 
pp. I2mo. $1.00 et. Postage Io 
cents additional. 


A book of selected verse, containing some of the 
most elevated and inspiring poems in the language 
chosen from writers, both oldand new. ‘The aim of 
the compiler has been to gather under convenient 
topical heads, such as Progress, Nature, Duty, 
Truth, and Freedom, Self-control, twenty in all, ele- 
vating and inspiring verse, uniting poetic beauty 
and teaching power. The further purpose of bring- 
ing together poems and parts of poems suitable for 
memorizing has also been a guiding motive. 


Characterized by a Boston “ Herald” editorial as 
worthy to rank with Sumner’s oration of 1845 


The Principles of the Founders 


By Epwin D. MEap, author of “The 
Influence of Emerson,” etc. 64 pp. 
I2mo. 50 cents wef. Postage 5 cents 
additional. 


Few of the Fourth of July orations given in 
Boston in recent years have attracted public atten- 
tion to such a degree as the last one, given by Edwin 

Mead, before the city government and citizens of 
Boston, at Faneuil Hall. In showing how lofty the 
ideals were with which the foundations of the nation 
were laid, this little volume is an impressive presen- 
tation of “the principles of the founders” upon the 
most important questions which can concern the 
republic. 


A handsome Art Bulletin, printed ibid lcd in two colors and illustrated, 
will be gladly sent upon request 
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Promises. 


Once when I was very sick, 
And doctor thought I’d die, 
And mother couldn’t smile at me 
But it just turned to cry,— 
That was the time for promises, 
You should have heard them tell 
The lots of good things I could have 
If I’d get well! 


But, when the fever went away, 

And I began to mend, 
And begged to eat the goodies 

That Grandma Brown would send, 
They said beef-tea was better, 

And gave my grapes to Nell, 
And laughed and said, ‘‘ You’re mighty cross 

Since you got well.”’ 
—Century. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Little Black Fairy. 


BY F. AND L. HARMER. 


Once upon a time, when the fairies yet 
lived upon the earth they visit so seldom 
to-day (I wonder where they have gone), it 
happened that the fairy queen gave a grand 
ball. This was nothing out of the way, as 
she gave one every night; but the gayety and 
high spirits of the fairies was such that each 
night brought as much exhilaration as we 
feel for a festivity that comes but rarely. 
So on this night all was mirth and good 
cheer, as the fairies swung from one petal 
to another, flung dewdrops over each other’s 
wings, and then, joining hands, tripped 
lightly on the greensward. 

All, did I say? No, not quite all. There 
was one sad heart among the many light 
ones; one cloud upon the brightness of the 
fairies’ night. Under a rose bush, seemingly 
but a part of its shadow, stood a little black 
fairy! 

She longed to dance, but no one asked 
her. She wanted to be a part of the merri- 
ment about her, but none looked at or spoke 
to her. Once, when the very sweetest of all 
the fairies she had seen came quite close to 
the bush, the little black fairy ran forward 
and held out eager hands; but the other one, 
whose robes were azure, spangled with what 
looked like star dust, turned away, and our 
black fairy was again alone. 

Oh, how gay the scene was! ‘The fairies’ 
robes seemed made of sunbeams and moon- 
beams and starshine and flower petals and 
dewdrops, They glowed and twinkled and 
glittered and paled and deepened, until you 
might have thought it a carnival of tiny 
rainbows you were looking on—if you could 
have seen it! But, to the fairy who had 
no share in it all, it grew sadder than the 
clouds and darkness of which she seemed a 
part. 

At last she could bear it no longer, but 
crossed the sward to where the queen sat 
in state. “O queen! O your majesty!” 
she cried, “‘why will no one dance with me? 
Why does no one ever even speak to me?” 

“You are so dark,” said the queen. ‘They 
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do not see you. Or, if they do, they think 
you are a shadow.” 

“They do see me,” cried the little black 
fairy. “They see me, and they pass me 
by.” 

“Then,” said the queen, ‘“‘they do not like 
dark things, and you are black, you see.” 

“Why am I black?’ demanded the fairy. 
“I did not make myself black: it is not my 
fault that I am black.” 

“Yes, it is, indeed,” replied the queen. 
“You have forgotten, perhaps. But, when 
you were a baby fairy, you were a very 
naughty one. You were cross and disagree- 
able and disobedient. You were spiteful, 
and even cruel, sometimes. Once you told 
a lie, And—-now you are black.” 

“Does—does—being all you said—and 
telling lies—make one black?’ asked the 
little fairy, in astonishment. 

“It makes a fairy black,” answered the 
queen. “‘A human child may be as bad, 
and her face and form may show no sign; 
only her heart will be black. But our souls 
and bodies are so blended that, when we sin, 
we show the stains-—outside.” 

“And I must always be black, and no one 
will ever love me, or ever want to dance with 
me?” cried the fairy, the tears rising in her 
eyes. 

“No one ever likes black fairies,”’ the queen 
replied inexorably. 

“T shall be unhappy—always?”’ The black 
fairy’s tone was both incredulous and be- 
seeching. 

“Tf you think about yourself, yes,’ was 
the queen’s reply. “But you are not the 
only unhappy creature in the world. Help 
some of these. You will know a higher joy 
than any that dancing can give you.” 

The first rays of the morning sun now put 
an end to the conversation by driving all 
the fairies to their mossy beds. ‘The little 
black one sought hers, and slept. 

When the moon rose the next evening, 
she did not watch the dancers. She sat 
down by the side of the pool which bordered 
the western edge of the fairies’ glen, and 
gazed down at her own little dark reflection. 
While she was so employed, a low cry smote 
upon her ear. 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear!” said a voice. ‘‘How 
can I getin? HowcanI get in?’ ‘Turning, 
our fairy saw a frog, whose leg seemed 
broken, lying on the grass not far away, 
writhing and twisting in the vain endeavor 
to reach the water’s edge. 

“Oh, you poor thing,” she cried, running 
to his side. ‘‘What can I do for you?” 

“Tf,” panted the frog, ‘“‘you could help me 
into the water.” 

“But the water will hurt your leg,” said 
the fairy. “Wait. I will bind it up.” 

She gathered some blades of grass, and 
wound them skilfully round the broken limb. 
In a few minutes, with her assistance, the 
frog was in the pool. 

“Thank you, you kind little creature,” 
he said. “If I can do anything for you at 
any time, don’t hesitate to mention it.” 

She leaned over the water to watch him 
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swim away, and was startled to see the re- 
flection of a little dark brown creature in- 
stead of a black one. She supposed the 
light had changed. 

The next evening she went to the pool, 
hoping that her friend would be there and 
would talk to her a little. A frog is not a 
fairy, but he is better than nobody at all. 
She did find him. He was about to swallow 
a poor little spider, who could not disentangle 
himself from the bit of his own web which 
clung to the frog’s lip. 

“Let me go!” cried the spider. ‘I’m so 
young. And I do want to spin one good 
web before I die.”’ 

“Oh, let him go, good frog, please! You 
said you would do something for me,” 
pleaded the fairy. The frog was not pleased, 
but he let the spider go. 

That little creature turned to the fairy. 
“A friend in need is a friend, indeed,’ he 
said. “I’ll do a good turn for you some 
day.” 

As the fairy leaned over the pool to call 
out to the frog, she saw a little tan-colored 
image in the water. She was greatly puz- 
zled. 

On the third night her help was again 
claimed, this time by a beautiful butterfly 
with a broken wing. “I don’t know what 
to do,’”’ bemoaned the butterfly. ‘The only 
thing that can do me any good is a strand 
of spider’s web; and who ever knew a spider 
to give anything away?” 

“Here is one who will,’’ said the fairy, 
joyfully, as her friend of the evening before 
spun himseif into view, hanging from the 
tose bush near. ‘He has promised to help 
me, and he will help you instead.” 

The spider was no more pleased than the 
frog had been. It is one thing to make prom- 
ises at the moment of deliverance from a 
great danger, and quite another thing to 
keep those promises in the calmer mood that 
accompanies complete safety. He gave the 
web, however, and soon the butterfly was 
making graceful circles in the air. 

The fairy called out to the frog, who had 
been watching the performance from the 
water. As she did so, she uttered a cry of 
astonishment! No other fairy was near, yet 
the pool refiected a little creature, clothed 
in purest white,—a creature with a face as 
fair as the petal of a lily of the valley, lighted 
up by blue eyes and crowned with golden 
hair. She ran away, in bewilderment, al- 
most in terror, to the fairy queen, who 
smiled upon her. 

“You have been helping others,” was all 
the queen said. 

“Is this white fairy really me?”’ asked our 
heroine. 

“Really you,” replied the queen. “I did 
not tell you this would happen, for it would 
not have happened if your motives had been 
mixed, Bergesanei and let no sin stain 
your face again.” Y 

“A new aaisSes said some of the others, 
crowding up. ‘‘Come and dance. Have you 
come from far?” — 

“Not very,” said the no longer black fairy, 
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keeping her own counsel, but gladly joining 
the dance. 

Our faces show no stain when we are self- 
ish, cruel, or untrue; but the stains are on 
our hearts. Let us remember the little black 
fairy when angry words rise to our lips, 
when selfish thoughts govern our deeds, when 
we forget others, and seek only to please our- 
selves. 


The Little Yellow Rose. 


What a long, cold winter it had been! 
But the flowers in the greenhouse did not 
know it,—flowers that live in greenhouses 
never do. There were many different kinds 
of plants in this one. There were tall white 
lilies, sweet-smelling hyacinths, bright mas- 
turtiums, and, in the centre, a beautiful 
orange-tree, just covered with white blos- 
soms. There were palms, too, and great 
feathery ferns. All across one end of the 
“greenhouse were roses, ever so many of 
them, and all beautiful and sweet. The 

- gardener always stayed longest at that end, 
looking them all over proudly, saying to 
himself, as he had often done before, “‘ Yes, 
the rose is the queen of my greenhouse.” 

No wonder the roses were proud! 

One day the gardener opened the window 
to let in some fresh air, when in flew a bee. 
Here and there he went, until he finally 
came to the rose-trees. Soon he found a 
lovely yellow rose, and there he stayed a 
long time; and, when he had gathered enough 
honey, he flew out to carry it home. 

After he was gone, the yellow rose cried 
joyfully, “Spring is coming: the bee has 
just told me.” | 

Then all the roses rustled their leaves for 
joy, only one tiny little bush, that had just 
grown that winter, whispered shyly, ‘‘Who 
is coming?” 

‘oTisn’t a ‘who’; it’s a lovely time. It’s 
the time when the gardener takes us all out 
of this house, and sets us in the quiet garden. 
Our friend, the wind, comes and talks to us, 
and, when he can’t, the little breezes come 
instead. And, oh! the butterflies and hum- 
ming-birds”— & 

“But,” said a tall red rose, “‘don’t you 
love the sun?’ 

“Oh, yes, indeed we do!” replied a pink 
“But I think I love the rain best of 
1 ae 

“Rain! What is rain?” said the little 
yellow rose, who had been silent with wonder. 

“The heavenly Father, of whom I was 
telling you the other day, sends it from the 
sky. It’s like when the gardener gives 
you a drink, you know, only it comes softly 
and gently,’’ answered her big sister. 

“JT think it is kind of the heavenly Father 
to send us nice rain and the lovely sunshine. 
Is it for all the other plants, big ones and 
little ones? Does he send it for that little 
chickweed growing in the pot over there, 
and for all the mosses and ferns?” 

“TI don’t know,” said the tall red rose. 

“T’m sure I never noticed, but I don’t think 
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After it had been very hot in the green- 
house for several days, one morning, there 
was a busy stir; and soon the kind gardener 
had set the roses carefully out under the 
beautiful sky. ‘ 

The little yellow rose was afraid for a while. 
She couldn’t help it somehow; everything 
seemed so big, and she so very little, the 
earth felt loose and cold, too, and one of her 
roots was doubled up. But her sister was 
near, so she tried to be brave and to straighten 
out her root, and soon her fear went away. 

How hot the sun was next day! The 
poor little yellow rose felt thirsty, and 
almost too tired to hold up her head. After 
a while it grew quite dark. 

“T do believe the rain is coming,” said 
the pink rose. 

“Why, I thought the gardener had drawn 
down the blinds!” exclaimed the little rose, 
in surprise. 

The other roses who heard’ could scarcely 
help laughing, because the big outdoors 
was so strange to the little tree. 

Very soon the rain came, and, oh, how 
happy the little rose felt! 

“Now I'll find out if it’s for the other 
things, too,” she whispered softly to her- 
self. ‘‘Look, sister, can you see whether 
it’s for the chickweed, too? Oh, this is so 
nice!’ 

Then the tall sister leaned far over, and 
cried aloud in wonder :— 

“Why, yes. I can see it falling every- 
where, even out there outside the fence, on 
the dusty road and common daisies!” 

Then the little yellow rose was glad. 

“T guess the heavenly Father must have 
meant it for all the flowers, not only us.” 

And all the other roses heard, and their 
proud heads drooped a little, because they 
knew now that they had made a mistake. 
But the oldest, tallest, proudest of the red 
ones thanked the little yellow rose softly, 
and said, “I see now that the heavenly 
Father loves us all alike.”—Sunday School 
Tumes. 


The Secret of Success. 


“What is the secret of success?” asked the 
Sphinx. 

“Push,” said the Button. 

“Take pains,” said the Window. 

“Never be led,” said the Pencil. 

“‘Always keep cool,”’ said the Ice. 

“Be up to date,” said the Calendar. 

“Do business on tick,’”’ said the Clock. 

“Never lose your head,” said the Barrel. 

“Do a driving business,” said the Hammer. 

“Aspire to greater things,” said the Nut- 
meg. 

“Make light of everything,” said the Fire. 

“Make much of small things,” said the 
Microscope. 

“Never do anything off-hand,” said the 
Glove. 

‘Spend much time in reflection,” said the 
Mirror. 

“Do the work you are suited for,” said the 
Flue. 
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“Get a good pull with the ring,” said the 
Door-bell. 

“Be sharp in all your dealings,” said the 
Knife. 

“Find a good thing and stick to it,” said 
the Glue. 

“Strive to make a good impression,” said 
the Seal_— Exchange. 


Another Intelligent Cat. 


We have a cat in our home named Jacob, 
and we think his equal will be hard to find. 
He is so affectionate that it is impossible 
to frighten him by speaking cross to him. 
If we have occasion to reprimand him, he 
will lie at our feet and roll over or sit up 
straight as a kangaroo, with his fore paws 
extended. The latter position is his favorite 
one, if he wants anything. 

Recently he wanted a drink of water. So 
he mounted the marble bowl in the corner 
of the room, pushed the stopple at the end 
of the chain off the side and into the hole 
at the bottom of the bow], and then actually 
tried to move the handle§to let on the water, 
as he had seen us do for him. He seemed 
surprised that the water did not flow. We 
thought he ought to have the water, and so 
helped him; and he drank heartily.-—Pres- 
byterian. 


The Horse. 


The following remarkable essay on the 
horse is said to be from the pen of an 
Indian student: ‘““The horse is a very noble 
quadruped, but when he is angry he will 
not do so. He is ridden on the spinal cord 
by the bridle, and sadly the driver places 
his foots on the stirrup, and divides his 
lower limbs across the saddle, and drives 
his animal to the meadow. He has four 
legs, two are the front and two are after- 
wards. These are the weapons on which 
he runs, he also defends himself by extend- 
ing those in the rear in a parallel direction 
towards his foe, but this he does only when 
in a vexatious mood. There is no animal 
like the horse; no sooner they see their 
guardian or master than they always cry 
for food, but it is always at the morning 
time. They have got tails, but not so long 
as the cow and other such like animals.” 
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Good News. 


If I can Live. 


If I can live 
To make some pale face brighter, and to give 
A second lustre to some tear-dimmed eye, _ 
Or e’en impart 
One throb of comfort to an aching heart, 
Or cheer some wayworn soul in passing by; 


If I can lend 
A strong hand to the fallen, or defend 
The right against a single envious strain, 
My life, though bare 
Perhaps of much that seemeth dear and fair 
To us of earth, will not have been in vain. 


The purest joy, 
Most near to heaven, far from earth’s alloy, 
Is bidding cloud give way to sun and shine ; 
And ’twill be well 
If on that day of days the angels tell 
Of me, ‘ She did her best for one of Thine.” 
— Helen Hunt Jackson. 


All Saints’ and All Souls’. 


Our friends of the Catholic Church, in 
their réle—comparatively new—of allies of 
democracy, will do well to elaborate care- 
fully the ceremonies of All Souls’ Day. By 
the side of it All Saints’ Day is in a way 
aristocratic. With a happy adaptation to 
all needs of all men, you can have a genuine 
historical saint, like Saint Matthew or Saint 
Botolph; and he can have his day. Then 
you can club together those you have by 
any accident left out, and let them have one 
“All Saints’’”’ Day of their own. And, also, 
if by any good fortune you believe that all 
men and all women are alike children of one 
good God, and all boys and all girls, you can 
have a day which excepts nobody. The 
gate is thrown open: indeed, for the day, 
it is lifted off the hinges, and people are 
permitted to trample over it. This is All 
Souls’ Day. Alas! our Catholic friends do 
not understand this part of it. But we do. 

The people who select names for churches 
among the Unzte-arians and the Untversalists 
have observed the fitness of this name in 
naming some of our city churches. Excel- 
lent Heber Newton, in the breadth and 
democracy of his construction of Christian- 
ity, called his church in New York All Souls’ 
Church. We have not observed that other 
Episcopalian leaders have done this. 

As genuine Christianity asserts itself more 
and more, the spirit which has actuated 
these godfathers of churches will show itself 
in more forms. This family festival, which 
really includes all the children, ought to 
remind men, as the second of November 
comes round, that the religion whose name 
we take is the religion of all the children. 
And in its ethics, as well as in its ceremo- 
nial, it will take a name which belongs not 
to priests only, or public officials only, but 
to all mankind. 

“Great multitudes followed him.” Such 
is the constant phrase and the favorite 
phrase of the Gospels. And nobody cared 
to put down the names of the people in the 
multitudes, nor often, indeed, to count 
them,—three hundred or three thousand: 
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that is of no great consequence. The 
people followed. That is written down. 
As the book of Revelation counts them, 
in its magnificent or exuberant way, there 
are “‘ten thousand times ten thousand, and 
thousands of thousands’? more not counted, 
but loved and honored and praised all the 
same. The living Church, when you can 
hear its utterances of the living God, where 
anybody cares about him, respects what 
these unnamed throngs did and are doing, 
first, second, and last, in its expressions of 
gratitude and enthusiasm. 

The true spokesmen of this living Church 
will never be found committing themselves 
to any dainty dictum of Turveydrop or 
dancing-master which talks of margins or 
chasubles, or, indeed, any forms of mechan- 
ical etiquette, as if they established any 
essential distinctions between men who are 
all souls. 

Take education and the imanagement of 
education. If you really have the spirit of 
All Souls’ in your life, you will never be 
caught mumbling about the three R’s, and 
that they are sufficient for the rank and file 
of the people. No! for you are in the rank 
and file yourself. You mean to do unto 
others as you would have others do unto 
you. Who knows, indeed, which of those 
“fellows” in the ranks has the marshal’s 
baton in his knapsack? 

When, therefore, there is any discussion 
about public education, if you are really All 
Souls’ men, you will see that every one of 
God’s children has an equal chance with 
every other. This goes a great way, in the 
long run, in the arrangements for schools. 
Among other things, it means that the 
truancy laws of the State shall be so ex- 
tended that every boy or girl under six- 
teen shall be at school, and shall have the 
way guaranteed for open promotion. 

It means that in cities like New York, 
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Boston, Brooklyn, and Chicago, the cordial 
intimacies between all sorts and conditions 
of men, which fortunately obtain in small 
towns, shall be always encouraged. If in 
Boston we had eight or ten ward meetings 
every year in each ward, which in a certain 
way should take the place of the town meet- 
ing of the New England village; if all sorts 
and conditions of men could be engaged 
together in works of public importance .or. 
amusement,—if, in a word, every form of 
bossism met a genuine comradeship among 
the people, the influence of the boss would 
be gradually reduced and ‘‘we, the people,” 
would have the right and chance to assert 
ourselves. 

Once more, so soon as the spirit of All 
Souls’ Day was recognized as the spirit of 
the Christian religion, we should not have 
any so-called authority tell us what we 
should believe as to the origin of the world, 
as to the origin of evil, as to the conditions 
of pardon, as to our daily prayer or our 
Sunday devotions, or our personal amuse- 
ments. Applied Christianity means that one 
child of God has the same relations to him 
as another. No letters of introduction or of 
credence are needed; but the child talks 
with the Father, and the Father talks with 
the child. If the various ecclesiastics of the 
world had chosen on last Monday to devote an 
hour to repentance, meditation, and prayer, 
that they shall have a clearer sense of this in 
the next twelve months, All Souls’ Day of 
1903 would bring forth its fruits in a purer 
Christianity in 1904. 

It is the fashion nowadays to speak of 
men who successfully direct the larger move- 
ments of the world of action as being masters 
of industry. The phrase is not particularly 
good; but people know what it means, and 
for the present it stands. I was talking 
within the year to one of the most eminent 
of these leaders, and I asked him what was 
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needed at the bottom to prevent angry colli- 
sion between those who paid the wages once 
a week and those who received them. His 
answer might have come from the prophet 
Isaiah, but he spoke in the language of the 
twentieth century. What you need, he 
said, is a sympathetic interest existing be- 
tween employer and employed in some 
great topic in which they have a mutual 
eoncern. He took for an instance Chicker- 
ing’s pianoforte factory, where every one is 
interested in music. The boy who carries 
the letters to the post-office is interested in 
music: the boy who feeds the old newspapers 
into the hands of the packer who is boxing 
up a piano for the Shah of Persia is inter- 
ested in music. From Mr. Lang playing on 
the piano, when it is finished, to the last 
errand boy engaged, all are interested in 
music. There is free and sympathetic in- 
terest on a common subject. 

In the particular matter we were speak- 
ing of, what has followed is that the house 
of Chickering has made pianos for eighty 

. years without any serious collision between 
those who are familiarly called en:ployers 
and those who are called employed. That 
phrase again is a poor one, for the employed 
needs the employer as much as the employer 
needs the employed. As Menenius Agrippa 
and Saint Paul said, neither can say to the 
other, ‘‘I have no need of thee.” 

The spirit of All Souls’ Day brings about 
the harmony of all souls. It is the sym- 
pathetic interest of men, of wonien, of boys, 
and of girls in a great central subject; and 
this is an important element in every effort 
to bring in what our time calls the Chris- 
tian commonwealth, which older times called 
the kingdom of God. 

. Epwarp E. Hae. 
————— 


The Mohonk Indian Conference. 


The Mohonk Indian Conference came of 
age at its recent session. For twenty-one 
years Mr. Albert Smiley has thrown his doors 
open, along with his heart and his purse, for 
the enlightenment of the public by these 
great autumnal gatherings, which diminish 
neither in interest nor importance. 

There were, perhaps, not as many distin- 
guished people as are sometimes gathered 
on the shores of that green crystal tarn 
among the hills, but there were more workers 
from the field and many newspaper editors 
and writers, so that, with the combination 
of stories of work and skilled pens to re- 
produce them, probably the influence of 
the conference will be even more widely 
spread than usual. 

_ Last year a brisk breeze was stirred. by 
the Vreeland bill, which was under discus- 
sion. ‘The condition of the New York Ind- 
ians, which it was hoped the passage of that 
bill might improve, remains the same, a dis- 
grace to the Empire State, as was shown by 
all the competent who spoke upon it. One 
does not need to go to the antipodes for 
paganism and ei they are at our 
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Much was said by those fully conversant 
with the subject, of the sad condition of the 
a tribe that has never been 
guilty of killing a white man, who have not 
only been kind, but loyal, to this govern- 
ment, saving millions to the United States 
Yet 
white people have been allowed to cut off 
the water supply which had been theirs 
from time immemorial, and for seven years 
they have been vainly trying to secure their 
Here is a tribe that cul- 
tivated its lands and raised its great crops 
of grain centuries before the white man ap- 


Pima Indians, 


through their fealty in troubled times. 


undoubted rights. 


peared, now left to die of starvation because 
no one stood by them when they were too 
weak to stand alone. Year after year the 


Mohonk Conference has been pleading for 


them, and as yet there is no surety that 
the prayers will be heard.. The spirit of 
greed seems to smother the voice of prayer. 

The condition of the people of the Indian 
Territory, from lack of schools and means of 
the highest civilization, as presented by 
many members from that part of the coun- 
try, made it seem as though the Indian Con- 
ference must resolve itself into a white man’s 
conference; for at this moment there are 
many scores of thousands of white children 
utterly neglected in these particulars. As 
a resolution adopted by the conference set 
forth :— 

Five hundred thousand white people in 
the Indian Territory are without land hold- 
ings, school facilities, a voice in government, 
or legal means of securing these things, and 
are temporarily in a condition of depend- 
ence that pleads for assistance. 

A resolution was also passed asking for 
laws to confer jurisdiction upon United 
States courts in the Indian Territory, to 
settle Indian estates and to provide for the 
appointment of administrators and guar- 
dians. 

An admirable paper was one written by 
Miss Alice C. Fletcher, showing how little 
the present agency system, with its one- 
man power, has done toward fitting the 
Indian for citizenship. It was regarded as 
the keynote of the meeting, and once again 
the conference urged in the final platform 
the abolishment of agencies and reserva- 
tions, and putting bonded superintendents 
in place of agents wherever it was still neces- 
sary to exercise guardianship over undevel- 
oped tribes. 

The best paper ever read at Mohonk upon 
the Sandwich Islands was presented by Dr. 
Imicien Warner, from study of the problems 
there in person. It was a clear-cut, wise, 
sympathetic, and discriminating bit of work, 
and will add greatly to the value of the 
printed proceedings. 

A report from Porto Rico simationst as 
one reason for the great number of illegiti- | 


mate births there the fact that it had et 


necessary to pay such large sums to th 
priests for solemnizing marriages that re 
common people entered into matrimony 


without the benefit of clergy. Archbishop 
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the Church to accept money for any sacra- 
ment, and, if he did so, he would be subject 
to discipline. If the Spanish government 
compelled the priests to collect these fees 
under the old régime, it would be interesting 
to know whether they are still collected and 
where they go, if the Church receives. no 
benefit from them. 

Dr. Ganss reported upon the condition of 
the Sioux who have embraced the Roman 
Catholic faith, and told in an interesting 
address of the wonderful generosity and self- 
sacrifice of these Indians in behalf of their 
faith. 

The six sessions, of two or three hours 
each, were crowded with meat. There was 
little that was dull and much that was 
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inspirational, But, after all, the true in- 
spiration of the conference comes from the 
face-to-face meeting of friend with friend, 
the stories of life and struggle from living 
lips, the heart-to-heart communion. ‘These 
are possible about the well-spread board, in 
the charming drives which are given every 
afternoon, in the cheerful walks along the 
myriad paths among the beautiful hills, or 
in the quiet of the row-boat upon the emer- 
ald waters of the little lake. To go up to 
this Delectable Mountain for the sake of 
doing good, if any one so regards his mission 
thither, is the most refined selfishness in the 
world. But perhaps, after all, the help that 
inay come for the unhappy peoples whose 
wants and woes are considered may be all 
the better because a happy set of men and 
women meet in council about them. And 
of them all not one seems happier than Mr. 
Smiley. It is a benediction to look upon 
his face, bright with the holy light of love. 
I, @. .B: 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


LOCAL OR NATIONAL? 


The comments of Rev. J. T. Sunderland 
in the Register of last week are worth notice. 
I do not wonder that he and others desire 
a more national aspect to Unitarianism. 
The editorial reply clears up the matter 
somewhat, but it may be well for me to 
consider the references made by Mr. Sun- 
derland to the Sunday School Society. 

1. Some time ago a vote was passed at 
an annual meeting of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, stipulating that a certain 
number of the directors should be from 
parts of the country outside of New England. 
This was the result of the feeling that in 
the consultations and decisions there should 
be a national character. It is impossible 
for the Sunday School Society to pay the 
expenses of these far-away officers to attend 
monthly meetings of the board, but their 
advice is constantly sought by correspond- 
ence. Their votes can be expressed at any 
time on important issues. 

2. The Sunday School Society has several 
offices,—at Boston, Chicago, New York, San 
Francisco, and Philadelphia. ‘Two of these 
are distinctly central headquarters, Boston 
and Chicago; and the imprint on our more 
recent publications indicates this fact as 
follows: ‘Published by the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society, Boston, 25 Beacon 
Street, Chicago, 175 Dearborn Street.” 

3. The Western Sunday School Society, 
it is true, was absorbed by the national 
society; but the old headquarters in Chicago 
are more vigorous than ever. ‘The stock on 
hand, the connection with the Sunday- 
schools, and its capacity as a power-house 
for its recognized purposes, are greater than 
before the combination. It is not simply 
a Western Sunday School Society head- 
quarters as before, but it is now national- 
ized ‘The publications of both societies are 
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now amply utilized where before only West- 
ern manuals were chiefly handled. 

4. The Western Conference each year 
offers a complete session for the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society. This is accepted, 
and we make a programme of our own and 
carry it out. The president of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society went to Milwaukee 
last spring specially to take part in the ex- 
ercises. He has also visited Western con- 
ferences, where the largest representation 
is usually found, and presented the Sunday- 
school cause. 

5. The serious intention of changing the 
by-laws of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, so that meetings could be held 
in any part of the country, has been brought 
to a head. Undoubtedly,- such a change 
would have been made this year at the 
annual meeting, carrying into effect Mr. 
Sunderland’s suggestion, but for the influ- 
ence and advice of a prominent Western 
minister, thoroughly loyal to his part of the 
country. His advice was to let well enough 
alone. He pointed to the fact that dis- 
tances are so great and churches are so few 
that the Unitarian Sunday School Society 
could not hope to reach any considerable 
numbers by holding public meetings out 
West. He referred to the fact that the 
Western Conference opened the door to such 
things, and declared that this was sufficient. 
He also avowed his conviction that the West 
understood the matter in this way. 

6. Despite this evidence, there is a strong 
tendency to carry out the above idea; and 
it would not be surprising if at the next 


annual meeting something of the kind were} 


voted. If this occurred, it would be made 
in deference to a sentiment rather than in 
face of convincing facts. It certainly seems 
on the surface more national and broad to 
hold meetings in all parts of the country. 
But, when we consider how small the results 
would be in most cases, it seems to be the 
carrying out of a theory with grave uncer- 
tainty as to final benefits. 

7. I fear Mr. Sunderland forgets what has 
been done in the past. I was myself a mem- 
ber of several parties, usually four ministers 
in each, that went out successive years 
through the Middle West and West. We 
represented the Unitarian Association and 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society, and 
wherever we spoke there was the official 
and organized representation of Unitarian- 
ism. One year we would go to college 
cities, another year to important church 
centres, another year to conferences. ‘This 
was national work, and is perpetuated to-day 
in similar methods. 

The above seven considerations are worthy 
the attention of my friend, at least so far 
as the Unitarian Sunday School Society is 
concerned. There are many elements en- 
tering into a question like this. One might 
ask why Chicago has not produced a leading 
magazine. Such publications issue from the 
East, yet no one ever speaks of them other 
than as national. Again, other denomina- 
tions can go anywhere, West, North, or 
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South, with confidence as to gathering audi- 
ences, because the Trinitarians of all sects 
work together in such matters. A Sunday 
School convention in New England or in 
Colorado, in Canada or in Texas, called 
under evangelical auspices, would surely 
have a large hearing. To such a call Metho- 
dists, Baptists, Presbyterians, Congrega- 
tional Trinitarians, and other evangelical 
sects would respond. But a Unitarian 
meeting appeals to that minority which is 
sometimes represented hy one family in a 
town or by one church in a city. These 
facts are not to our discredit, but they must 
be considered when making plans. 

I think I may say that there is not an 
officer of the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety but desires to free our work from any 
suspicion of localism, provincialism, or Bos- 
tonianism. ‘The tap-root of our affairs has 
grown in this soil, but the vine should spread 
far and wide. I believe the Unitarian 
churches and Sunday-schools are appreci- 
ating this motive on our part, and are not 
ignorant of our efforts in this direction. I 
know that Mr. Sunderland is one of this ap- 
preciative number, and I have not set my- 
self in challenging opposition to his article. 
My only desire has been to throw some light 
on the actual facts. 

Epwarp A. Horron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Our Festival of Nations is over, and it 
was a great success both socially and finan- 
cially. The weather throughout the three 
days was wonderfully fine, and permitted 
our friends to attend the fair in large num- 
bers. Much praise was given by our guests 
to the decorations of the hall, which indeed 
did look very attractive, and all the side 
features were thoroughly enjoyed. That our 
friends at a distance who so_ generously 
aided us may know more of the Festival, 
we shall publish a full description in the 
December Monthly Report, copies of which 
may be obtained at the office for 5 cents. 

The executive committee takes this op- 
portunity of thanking all our friends and 
helpers, both those who contributed by 
money and articles and those union mem- 
bers who so willingly gave their time and 
services to make this fair such a success, 
One of the most enjoyable features was the 
attendance of wunioners from a distance. 
This was made possible by the generosity 
of the Boston Federation, whose members 
entertained between thirty and forty young 
people. It was exceedingly pleasant thus 
to meet personally our coworkers, even 
those from Maine, Vermont, and New 
Hampshire, and Newport, R.I., not to men- 
tion the many who came from Western 
Massachusetts. It means a great deal to 
feel the inspiration of working together for 
a common cause. 

The exact amount made cannot be given 
at this early date, but it can be stated defi- 
nitely that we have cleared well over one : 
thousand dollars. Many articles, however, 
are still left unsold, and, that these may 
be turned into money, a sale will be held 
in the parlor at 25 Beacon Street some time 
early in December. 

Two souvenirs of the Festival of Nations 
each member and friend should possess: 
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one is an attractive poster, the other is the 
interesting festival paper, The Common 
Tongue, that was for sale at the fair. This 
contains some excellent articles written es- 
pecially for the young people by Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot, Dr. Edward Everett Hale, and 
others; a plea for Pueblo, Col.; a children’s 
story, by Rev. Eugene R. Shippen; and 
many interesting facts about our young 
people’s movement. Every member will be 
interested to own a copy, which can be ob- 
tained for 10 cents at the office: the posters, 
also are for sale at ro cents apiece. 


TOPIC FOR NOVEMBER I5. 
War. 


BY REV, CHARLES T, BILLINGS. 


War is a survival from savage times, when 
men felt they must settle their disputes by 
force. But might never makes right, though 
it is often on the side of right. To use might } 
to enforce right by violence should only be 
a last resort. The only excuse for war is 
that it is forced upon us. Its horrors are 
ghastly even under the most favorable con- 
ditions. You may read of these in the thrill- 
ing accounts of almost any war, but the real 
horror is beyond the power of description; 
and any nation that wages war purely from 
a love of conquest, or from any selfish mo- 
tive, deserves the severest condemnation. It 
is true, war develops some noble traits of 
character; but where the value set on human 
life is so small, and men glory in destroying 
life, the brutal instincts are developed also. 

A strong military armament is indeed a 
guarantee of peace, for it frightens weak 
nations from a contest; but it also develops 
the spirit of bravado, and tends to make 
men identify patriotism with warlike deeds. 
A stronger guarantee of peace is. the right- 
eous spirit of a people, and to strengthen 
character is better than to fit out armaments. 

Arbitration is a most excellent substitute 
for war, and it is the world’s hope that all 
nations will in time learn to settle their dif- 
ferences by this more peaceful method. But 
arbitration only holds the nations in a bal- 
ance of compromise, and promises but tem- 
porary relief. A deeper religious spirit must 
possess the hearts of men before peace be- 
comes everlasting. 

Hints and Suggestions ——Is war ever justi- 
fiable? When? Why? Was the war of 
the Revolttion justifiable? The Mexican 
War? ‘The Civil War? ‘The Spanish War? 
What noble types of character does war 
develop? Name some great military heroes. 
Who are your favorites? Why? What 
baser qualities does war develop? Why 
is it to be avoided? What do you think of 
Tolstoi’s doctrine of non-resistance? What 
did Jesus mean when he said, “Resist not 
evil” (Matt. v. 39)? Is there any contra- 
diction between these words and that other 
saying (Matt. x. 34), “I came not to send 
peace, but a sword,” or the driving of the 
money-changers out of the Temple? How 
do you reconcile the two? 

What is arbitration? What do you think 
of it? Do you remember any international 
difficulties that have been settled by it? 
What do you think of a military armament? 
Do you think the United States needs to 
increase its army and navy at the present 
day? Why? 

ho said, ‘““To be prepared for war is one 
of the most effectual means of preserving 
" peace”? Was that true only of his country 
and time, or is it true for all countries and 
times? What is the best thing a nation can 

do in time of peace? Who said, 


J “Peace hath her victories 

d No less renown’d than war”? 
What did he mean? j 

- Read Sumner’s “True Grandeur of Na- 
} 


conference sermon on Tuesday night. 


National Alliance. 
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tions,” and compare it with Bacon’s ‘“True 
Greatness of Kingdoms and Estates.’’ Which 


is the truer view? Why? 


Read Emerson’s essay on War (vol. xi.), 


one of Channing’s discourses on War, or his 
lecture on War in his published Works. 


Consult Jean de Bloch’s “The Future of 


War: in its Technical, Economic, and Poli- 
tical Relations,” translated by R. C. Long. 
Boston; Ginn & Co. 


1902. 
What can you tell of the Peace Conference 


at The Hague? 


“O Beautiful! our Country! 

Round thee in love we draw; 

Thine is the grace of Freedom, 
The majesty of Law. 

Be Righteousness thy sceptre, 
Justice thy diadem; 

And on thy shining forehead 
Be Peace the crowning gem.” 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The regular meeting of Post-office Mission 


workers will be held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, on Monday, November 9, at eleven 
o’clock. These meetings are open to all 
interested in the work. 


The Monday Club will meet November 9, 
10.30 A.M., at 25 Beacon Street. Speaker, 


Rev. Charles E. St. John. Subject, “The 
Western Field and our Missionary Oppor- 
tunity.” 
ton will preside. 


Rev. Carlton Staples of Lexing- 
W. W. Peck, Secretary. 


The next meeting of the Associate Alli- 


‘ance will be held in New Bedford on Novem- 
ber 12. 
are: ‘‘A Revival of Interest in the Bible”’ 
and ‘‘The National Conference of 1903.” 
The speakers will be Rev. James De Nor- 
mandie, Mrs. Clara Bancroft Beatley, Mrs. 
Helen Cole Duffield, 
Keyes. 


The general subjects for the meeting 


and Mrs. Prescott 


The Southern Conference of Unitarian 


Churches will be held in the Church of Our 
Father, Atlanta, Ga., November 17 and 18. 


Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., will preach the 
Mrs. 
Ellis Peterson, Boston, will represent the 
The full programme will 
be announced later, The members of the 


Church of Our Father offer the hospitality 


of their homes to all delegates and visitors. 


The Worcester Association will meet at 
Hubbardston with Rev. J. M. Seaton on 
Tuesday, November 10, at 10 A.M. Dr. 
Jean du Buy of Clark University will read 
a paper on “The Psychological Significance 
of the Five Great Religions.” The evening 
before a platform meeting will be held in 
the Unitarian church, when Rev. A. S. 
Garver and Rev. E. F. Hayward will speak 
on ‘‘The Place of Religion in the Every-day 
Life of the Every-day Man,” and the minis- 
ters will take part in the meeting. Mem- 
bers of the association who are present Mon- 
day evening will be entertained over night 
by the parish. Frederic J. Gauld, Scribe. 


The Unitarian Conference of the Middle 
States and Canada will open Tuesday, No- 
vember 10, at the May Memorial Church at 
Syracuse, with a platform meeting, in which 
Rey. Fred V. Hawley, Rev. William M. 
Brundage, Rev. T. R. Slicer, and Rev. S. R. 
Calthrop will speak on the general topic, 
‘A Vital Gospel for To-day.’’ On Wednes- 
day morning Rev. E. M. Wilbur will give an 
address on ‘‘To-day’s Issue between Relig- 
ion and Secularism,” and Rev. A. R. Hussey 
on ‘‘The Rational Safeguards of Worship,” 
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with discussion, to be opened by Mr. E. P. 
Harris of Montclair, N.J. On Wednesday 
afternoon the speakers will be Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot and Rev. E. A. Horton, with discussion 
opened by Rev. C. W. Heizer. In the even- 
ing there will be a full religious service, with 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


The crockery shops are busy ones at this season of the 
year and none more so than the establishment of Jones, 
McDuffee & Stratton, with its seven floors of specimens 
gleaned from every known pottery and glass producing 
country. 


A Colonial Settle.—Elegance and comfort are not 
always spelled alike; but the adaptation of a Georgian 
Settle to the needs of the modern drawing-room, as shown 
in the advertisement of the Paine Furniture Company 
to-day, proves that they are not always strangers. Notice 
the exquisite grace of the frame of this piece, while the 
high back and sides and rich upholstery point to luxury. 


Notices. 
THE ASSOCIATED CHARITIES OF BOSTON 


Will hold its Annual Meeting at Steinert Hall, 162 
Boylston Street, Friday, Nov. 13, 1903, at 7.45 P.M. Ad- 
dresses by Major Henry L. Higginson of Boston, and by 
Mr. Edward T. Devine of the New York Charity Organi- 
zation Society, on “‘Tenement Reform in New York since 
1900.”?_ The public is cordially invited. 


Addresses, 


ADDRESS of Rev. Albert Lazenby, 131 
Crest Ave., Winthrop, Mass. 


Marriages. 


In Brooklyn, N.Y., 28th ult., by Rev. Lindsay Parker, 
Lilian age Evans and Frederick Everett Stanton, 
grandson of Isaac Shattuck, of New York City. 

In Kingston, 28th ult., by Rev. Edward B. Maglathlin 
of West Bridgewater, John Edward Wright of Plymouth, 
and Annie Warren Bartlett of Kingston, 


Deaths. ae 


At North Billerica, 27th ult., Joseph D. Gould, aged 68 
years. 


J. S. Waterman & Sans, 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKE 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
joining Dudley St. Texpinal. 
Peragi attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and : er special rooms connected with establish- 
ment, 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


ORTHERN COLONY FOR UNITARIANS 

in elevated, healthful suburb of Richmond, Va. 

Only Unitarian Church edifice in Virginia. Gifts of good 

lots near street cars to settlers. 5 cent fare to city. rit. 
E. S. Reap, Highland Springs, Va. 


WACHUSETT HOUSE 


Tangerine, Florida, $7 to $9 week. Abundance of 
home-grown Oranges, Grape Fruit, Bananas, and Veg: 
tables. Orange Groves for sale, cottages to rent. 
circulars write Wm. H. Earve. 


WANTED 


LADY who has been for some years assistant to a 

Club Secretary, has had experience in cataloguin 
and library work, and has assisted writers in their clerica 
work, wishes employment in indexing, cataloguing, or any 
clerical work. Can also teach German. References. Ad- 
dress O. L. T., care Christian Register, 272 Congress 
Street, Boston. 


OURRUCS 


Properly and thoroughly cleansed, repaired, 
and straightened at the 
ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS. 

Tel. Oxford 1211-2. Established 1895. 


I5 TEMPLE PLACE. 


or 
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sermon by Dr. M. J. Savage. A meeting of 
the Women’s Alliance will be held Thursday 
morning, with Mrs. G. L. Merrell, president 
of the Syracuse branch, Miss Emma C. Low, 
Mrs. Emil L. Boas, Mrs. R. H. Davis, Mrs. 
Charles P. Lombard, and Mrs. J. B. Nash as 


speakers. ; 
Meetings. 


SouTH WORCESTER FEDERATION—The reg- 
ular annual October meeting of the South 
Worcester Federation of Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union was held in Millbury with Julius 
Blass Union, on Sunday, October 18. The 
afternoon session opened at 4.30. Routine 
business was transacted, and an address by 
Dr. J. W. Hewitt, on “Modern Motive,”’ was 
listened to. These unions answered to the 
roll-call: Northboro, 1; Upton, 11; Hopedale, 
6; Mendon, 6; Leicester, 3; Millbury, 20; and 
South Unitarian, Worcester, 11. Invitation 
for the federation to meet with the Young 
People’s Religious Union of the South Uni- 
tarian Church, Worcester, in January, was 
accepted. The evening session at 6.30 was 
especially enjoyable and instructive, as the 
speaker was Prof. W. W. Fenn of Harvard 
Divinity School,- who chose for his topic, 
“Why Young People should ally Themselves 
with Some Branch of the Church.” 


SouTsH MippLEsEx CONFERENCE.—The one 
hundred and thirteenth session of the South 
Middlesex Conference was held in the Uni- 
tarian church in Wayland on Tuesday, 
October 20, The attendance was _ good, 
and during the day considerable enthusiasm 
was developed. It was decidedly a denomi- 
national programme, the morning being 
given to the discussion of the National Con- 
ference, and the afternoon to the work of 
the denominational organizations,—Alliance, 
Young People’s Union, and the Sunday- 
schools. And, in addition to these things 
on the regular programme, there were added 
a discussion of the International Council 
at Amsterdam, by Rev. S. A. Eliot, presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Association; 
and also an address by Rev. Joseph Wood 
of Birmingham, England, on English Uni- 
tarianism, and his impressions of this country. 
The day, therefore, was of deep interest 
because of the vital matters that concern the 
active work of our churches, and of broad 
outlook because of the broad fellowships 
that we have entered into. 

The conference was called to order by 
the president, and a brief devotional service 
was conducted by Rev. C. A. Staples of 
Lexington. ‘The first address on the National 
Conference was made by Rev. George Batch- 
elor, who was present at the first session 
when it was organized. He dealt’ with it 
historically, and recalled the purposes and 
aims that have made the life of it. He spoke 
in part as follows :— 

The meeting which led to the organiza- 
tion of the National Conference was called 
by the directors of the American Unitarian 
Association, and was held in the Hollis 
Street Church in 1864. At that time there 
were two hundred and sixty-three Unita- 
rian churches in the country. The income 
of the Unitarian Association in 1863 was 
$6,800. Rev. James Freeman Clarke previ- 
ous to the war was secretary, with a salary 
of $1,200. In 1864 the secretary was Mr. 
George W. Fox. The headquarters of the 
Association were in a room behind the book- 
store of Walker, Wise & Co., on Washington 
Street. The time, strength, and money 
of our people were absorbed by the all- 
engrossing interests of the Civil War. At 
this meeting Dr. Bellows, with his experi- 
ence in the Sanitary Commission, called for 
an organization of our forces in the hope 
and belief that after the war a great wave 
of liberal religious feeling would sweep over 
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the country. It has been slow in coming, 
but his expectation was justified. From 
this point Mr, Batchelor briefly traced the 
history of the Conference in its relations to 
the Unitarian Association and the churches 
in general, showing how it had been helpful 
to all our organizations, and doing some 
work that could be done by none of them. 

Mr. Batchelor was chosen to make this 
address because of his intimate knowledge 
of the history of the National Conference, 
and because he is now the chairman of its 
council. The second speaker was Rev. 
Henry C. De Long of Medford, who was 
a delegate from this conference to the ses- 
sion at Atlantic City. He pointed out a 
number of the minor things that contributed 
to the result of making that session so nota- 
ble. The place was well chosen, for it gave 
the inspiration of the great sea, and had few 
things to distract the attention. He praised 
the short, direct addresses, the bell of the 
assistant secretary, the closing of the doors 
during the addresses, and other things that 
prevented the effect of the sessions being 
lessened. ‘Turning from these minor mat- 
ters, Mr. De Long dealt with the more posi- 
tive matters, summing up much in his state- 
ment that the Conference laid hold of the 
problems of life with a strong grip. 

If this address showed the profound in- 
fluence that the session at Atlantic City 
had upon men who attended, the next ad- 
dress showed how that session compared 
with the ideals back of it; for the next ad- 
dress was by the new secretary of the Na- 
tional Conference, Rev. Walter Greenman 
of Watertown. Tersely and compactly, 
Mr. Greenman dealt with the totals of out- 
come of the session, and showed the lines of 
structure of the programme from the inside. 
His main points were these: (a) there was 
no unwholesome self-congratulation; (6) 
there was no belaboring of orthodoxy; (c) 
there was an enthusiastic expectancy of 
the future; (d) there was a sense of the great 
things that must be done, and that we must 
do. He pointed out that in the pro- 
gramme Tuesday was given to the consid- 
eration of the things, philanthropic, edu- 
cational, civic, religious, that are to be done; 
that Wednesday was given to the consider- 
ation of the men who are to do this work, our 
parish ministers. Then he summed up 
the ‘“‘genial welcome to join in this great 
work,”’ 

An interesting discussion followed. ‘Then 
came a short intermission (three-quarters of 
an hour only) for luncheon. As the ac- 
commodations were ample, the excellent 
luncheon provided by the Wayland society 
was served without confusion in that time. 
It was at the opening of the afternoon ses- 
sion that Rev. Joseph Wood and Rev. S. A. 
Eliot made their addresses. After this the 
regular programme of the afternoon was 
carried out. 

Mr. John H. Holmes spoke for the Young 
People’s Union, Mrs. E. A. Fifield for the 
Women’s Alliance, and Rev. EK. A. Horton 
for the Sunday-schools. Each address had 
for its subject, ““What We are Doing, and 
What We Hope to Do.’’ Each speaker is 
a specialist in the work presented, and the 
addresses should indeed be, what it was 
hoped they would be, a strong incentive to 
the work of our churches in these three lines 
during the coming year. Mr. Geo. H. Ellis 
said that in so strongly denominational a 
programme the Christian Register should be 
spoken of: it was started in 1821, four years 
before the organization of the American 
Unitarian Association. Miss Keene, sec- 
retary of the Young People’s Union, was 
present to answer questions, especially about 
the forward movement work. After votes 
of thanks to the society in Wayland and to 
the speakers, the conference adjourned. 
Henry Hallam Saunderson, Secretary. 
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Churches. 


Boston.—The First Church, Rev. James 
Eells: Last Sunday’s service was of special 
interest, as it was the occasion for the un- 
veiling of four beautiful tablets in memory 
to the founders of the church. The tablets 
are of dark green Italian marble, set in a 
screen of wood-work along the wall of the 
south transept. They were erected by de- 
scendants of these four men who first signed 
the original covenant of the church,—John 
Winthrop, Thomas Dudley, Isaac Johnson, 
and Rev. John Wilson. These tablets not 
merely enshrine a memory: they bear wit- 
ness to the unity of the religious life which 
underlies all different forms of expression. 
The anthems and the new organ gave added 
beauty to the service, which was appropri- 
ate and impressive throughout. In the 
communion which followed, the cup given 
to the church by Governor John Winthrop 
was used,—a symbol of fellowship lasting 
through two hundred and _ seventy-three 
years. A series of free recitals will be given 
here by various local organists on Thursdays 
until January, beginning at 4.30 o’clock. 


BuFFALO, N.Y.—Church of our Father, 
Rev. F. C. Brown: Taking their cue from a 
vigorous sermon preached several months 
ago by Mr. Brown, a committee set about 
raising money for a new church building. 
Last week, at one of the largest parish meet- 
ings in our history, the committee reported 
that $56,000 had been secured: from our 
congregation, and, further, that one of 
Buffalo’s leading citizens, not of our com- 
munion, offered a lot corner of Elmwood 
Avenue and West Ferry Street, valued at 
$37,000, if the church would assume a slight 
mortgage thereupon. With enthusiastic una- 
nimity the congregation voted to accept 
this surprising gift, thus obtaining one of 
the finest church sites in this city. The 
present structure is for sale, certain men of 
the church having practically underwritten 
it at a valuation, which makes it possible 
to know just what we shall receive for it. 
Adjacent to the new structure there will -be 
a park laid out by Messrs. Olmsted of 
Brookline, this separating the church from 
Mr. Albright’s beautiful new house. The 
plans for the building call for a low Gothic 
edifice seating about eight hundred, with 
parish house joined, the church property to 
be worth about $130,000. f 


East Boston, Mass.—Church of Our 
Father: Rey. A. J. Coleman has resigned 
the pastorate of this church, and the resig- 
nation is to take effect December 1 


ELizABETH, N.J.—For the present Rev. 
George H. Badger has assumed charge of 
the Unitarian services held in this city, and 
is to give on the Sundays in November the 
following course of sermon-lectures: Novem- 
ber 1, ‘“‘A Message of Religion from Rud- 
yard Kipling’; November 8, “‘Infidels: The 
Real and the Seeming”’ ; November 15, ‘‘ Why 
Tragedy is Interesting’; November 22, 
“‘Good People who do not go to Church’’; 
November 29, ‘‘The Founders of Thanks- 
giving, and their Children of To-day.” Ser- 
vices are held in the Grand Army Hall, 109 
Broad Street, beginning at four o’clock. 


GARDNER, Mass.—Rev. C. C. Clark: Under 
the direction of the energetic minister the 
church here, in co-operation with the Worces- 
ter Conference Missionary Committee, has 
arranged for a series of platform meetings, 
to be held on three consecutive evenings. 
On Tuesday, November 10, Rey. J. C. Dun- 
can will speak on “The Victory of our 
Faith’’; on November 11 Rev. W. L. Walsh 
will speak on “The Relation of Unitarian- 
ism to Modern Life’; and on November 12 
Rev. A. W. Littlefield and Rev, F. J. Gauld 
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will speak on “The Relation of Unitarianism 
to Modern Thought.” 

GENESEO, ILL.—Rev. Seward Baker re- 
signed from the Sheffield and Buda churches 
during the month of September, and accepted 
a call to the Unitarian church of this place, 
beginning his regular pastorate the first Sun- 
day in October. Mr. Baker served the 
Sheffield and Buda churches for nearly six 
years. During that time he conducted 
sixty-six funeral services and performed 
twenty-five marriage ceremonies. The ad- 
dresses given outside of the regular church 
services were six baccalaureate sermons 
two union Thanksgiving discourses, three 
addresses to the Soldiers on Memorial Sunday, 
two addresses on the return of the soldiers 
from the Spanish War, two Fourth of July 
addresses, one Decoration Day address, and 
one Memorial sermon for the Odd Fellows’ 
Lodge. The Geneseo church is in a prosper- 
ous condition. The Ladies’ Society is now 
busily engaged in preparation for the church 
fair and supper which is to be held about 
the middle of November. For Sunday 
evenings Mr. Baker has given lectures to 
good audiences on Socrates, Edgar Allan Poe, 
Joan of Arc, Michael Servetus, and William 
Cullen Bryant. 


OAKLAND, CAL.—Rev. George W. Stone 
has been invited to act as the minister of 
the Oakland parish until the annual meeting 
of the church in February, 1904, with the 
understanding that this work is not to inter- 
fere with his duties as field secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, 


Personal. 


At the recent National Prison Congress 
in Louisville, Ky., Rev. S. J. Barrows con- 
ducted the services, and preached on ‘‘The 
Quality of Mercy”’ on Sunday evening in one 
of the largest Baptist churches in the city. 
On Sunday evening, October 25, he preached 
in the Central Presbyterian Church in Roches- 
ter, N.Y., in observance of Prison Sunday. 
It is an interesting fact that Dr. Henry M. 
Stebbins, pastor of this church, is foreman 
of the grand jury at Rochester, a position 
rarely held by a clergyman. 


At the recent Mohonk Indian Conference, 
the twenty-first which has been held under 
the genial hospitality of Mr. Albert K. Smiley, 
a warm welcome was given to Hon. John D. 
Long, the presiding officer, and to Mrs. Long. 
The conference was well attended from all 
parts of the country. Governor Long was 
never in happier mood, and the grace, wit, 
and wisdom which shone from the presiden- 
tial chair enlivened and animated the con- 
ference, while the legislative and public 
experience of Governor Long was of the 
greatest value in guiding its deliberations 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged... ..-+ sees seseeveee 
Aug. :. Friends through the President .. 
10. Gertie L. Stetson, Hawley, Minn 
13. A Friend 
15. Society in Prospect Harbor, Me........ 
3. Mrs. ot Aa Grew, Boston... * 
¢ 


Ree eee eee neem ee eee ease wees 


29. 
t. 1. Mrs. M. A. Evans, Beverly.... ¥ 
— - Mrs. Mary Prentiss Kay, Miro iilien 


ir. Society in Eastport, Me ..--..---eee sree 0.00 

12. Miss Olive Leonard, West Salem, Wis. 5.00 

15. Miss qaanle Fuller, Hartland, Me..... 2650 

15. Miss Helen N. Bates, Hartland, Me... 2.50 
26. Mrs. Tones Taylor Rorer, Jr., Phil- 

adelphi agen ieatalesce cae 10.00 

Oct. 1x. Society in Petersham....... 36.00 

2. Society in Eastport, Me.... : 1.00 

3. Chautauqua, Balance of rents.........-- 22.83 

7. Miss Ellen M. Kendall, Oswego, N.Y . 20.00 

12. Society in Cincinnati, Ohio....... ge sene 100.00 
15. Branch Women’s National Alliance, 

fora 2" 0 ae 0.00 

21. Soci THOS hs ncnen soseidsen.eop', 25.00 

23. Society in Yonkers, N,Y....+.++++++++++ 40.35 

a4, Miss Mary P. Gardner, Millerton, N.Y. __100.00 

$3,516.38 

Francis H. Lincoin, 7reasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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WELL PROPORTIONED 


Here is a Georgian Settle, of which one may 
see the counterpart to-day in many an old mansion 
in Virginia where it has rested for over a century. 

We reduce the dimensions a trifle to make a 
The length 


more acceptable drawing-room size. 


here is 44 inches and the height 45 inches. 
astonishing how much comfort can be found in this 


bit of chaste, carved mahogany. 


The claw feet are a curious pattern now sel- 
That odd curve of the leg belongs to 
We use Mexican mahogany for the frame, 


dom seen. 
the end of Queen Anne’s reign. 
in a very dark, lustrous finish. 


It is 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 


485 CANAL ST., 


BOSTON. 


“Messiah Pulpit” Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


1903-1904 
Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit ”’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage's Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery, 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 


5 cents. : 
NOW READY: 


1. Food for a Man. 

2. The Lord’s Supper. 

3. The Church and the City. 

4. Servetus and the Church. 

5. Working and Resting. (By Robert Collyer.) 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


The Double Harvest 


AND 


OTHER SERMONS 


By JOHN WHITE CHADWICK, 
Minister of the Second Unitarian Society in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

PRICE $1.00 


For sale by 
H. ELLIS CoO., 


Boston, Mass. 


GEO. 
272 Congress Street - - 


Messages of Faith, Hope, and Love. 
Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 

_ $1.00. 


The Twenty-ninth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1903-1904. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 
1. The Infinity of Man. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street - = ~ Boston 


THE MIRACLES AND MYTHS OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


Rev. JOSEPH MAY, LL.D., 


Pastor Emeritus of the First Unitarian Church 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


CONTENTS: 


The New Testament Miracles. 

The Origin of Belief in Miracles. 

The Myth of the Resurrection of Jesus. 
The Myth of the Deity of Jesus. 

‘pa as he was. 

nspiration. 

The Feasibility of Sinlessness. 

The Christ Ideal. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


272 Congress Street - - - Boston 
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Pleasantries. 


Willie (reading): ‘‘Pa, what is a prevari- 
cating minion of Beelzebub?”’ Pa: “A 
man who disagrees with you politically, my 
son.” 


First Writer: “That article of yours, 
‘Truth is Stranger than Fiction,’ is a hum- 
mer. Bound to attract attention. Where 
did you get the facts?’’ Second Writer: 
““Made ’em up.’’—Selected. 


At some small seaside English resort, a 
spirited and generous townsman has pre- 
sented a number of free seats for the prome- 
nade, each adorned with an iron label, 
stating that ‘Mr. Jones of this town pre- 
sented these seats for the public use. The 
sea is his, and he made it.””—Jndependent. 


A pupil teacher from the board school at 
H., under examination in religious knowl- 
edge, was asked, ‘‘Can you explain the ap- 
parent discrepancies between Saint Stephen’s 
speech and the Old Testament history?” 
Pause, puzzled look, then triumphant re- 
ply, ‘‘He used the Revised Version.” —Ex- 
change. 


A guest at one of our big hotels, while 
going down the elevator, remarked to the 
colored elevator man, ‘“‘I want to go to the 
wharf where the tea was thrown overboard.”’ 
“Well,” said the man, looking mystified, 
“You'd better inquire at the office. I 
reckon that was before I came here I’ve 
only been in Boston about a year!”’— 
Transcript. 


From a Legal Point of View.—First Law- 
yer: “‘I was looking over my boy’s geometry 
lesson last night. I was quite interested in 
that proposition that the three angles of a 
triangle are equal to two right angles.” 
Second Lawyer: ‘‘That isn’t very compli- 
cated.” First Lawyer: “No; but I was 
trying to think what a man could do if he 
had the other side of the case.’”’—Selected. 


Tennyson’s aversion to autograph seekers 
is well known. On one occasion a certain 
citizen of Albion, N.Y., wrote the poet a 
request for an ‘‘autograph and sentiment.” 
Receiving no reply, he wrote again, and, 
after a similar result, wrote a third time. 
Then, however, came a sheet on which the 
great man had written: “A. Tennyson. 
Sentiment, ‘Ask me no  more.’’’—Inde- 
pendent. 


A professor of mathematics dreamed that 
his son was under the radical sign and he 
could not get him out. A Boston drawing- 
teacher had a similar experience.. She had 
been studying perspective one evening, and 
during the night her sister heard her groping 
about the room and opening and closing 
bureau drawers. ‘‘What are you hunting 
for, Mary?’ inquired the sister. ‘‘Oh, 
dear!’ moaned the somnambulist, ‘“‘I can’t 
find the vanishing point.” 


In his early days, Lord Russell, chief jus- 
tice of England, had a good deal to put up 


with from older men who thought to prune }' 


his exuberance. One day, Sir Digby Sey- 
mour, Q.C., kept up a flow of small talk 
when Russell was speaking. ‘‘I wish you 
would be quiet, Saymour,”’ said Russell, with 
his Irish accent. ‘‘My name is Seymour, 
if you please,” replied the learned gentle- 
man, with mock dignity. ‘Then I wish 
you would see more and say less,” was the 
rejoinder.—Exchange. 
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The Christian Register 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, Wertite dad, bon0 se co:enec oe 924,972. 
LIABILITIMER, eee. eee 


$3,043,498.27 
Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room s, No. 87 
Milk Street. : 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


DONT: 
| Crate Your lingers OF 


IT IS EASIER AND BETTER TO USE 


] SLADE’S 


POWDERED 


NUTMEG 


Absolutely Pure. 
Extra Strong. Full Weight. 


Simply shake and the deed is done. 

No nutmeg wasted on the grater. 

No small pieces to throw away. 

Most convenient— Most econoniical. 
Ask your grocer for Slade’s 


Nutmeg, in sifting-top tins, 
and refuse inferior kinds. 


If It’s ‘‘ Slade’s’’ It is Pure and Good. 
D. & L. SLADE COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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Educational. 
The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 


catalogue address the President, 
¥. C. SOUTH WORTH. 


SCHOOL 


Individual 


POWDER POINT 

- POR BOYS 

Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


ROOK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys. High and dry location. Labo- 
ratories. A new gymnasium. Shop for Mechanic Arts. 
Scholarships. A wikestes school life. American ideals. 
See peer WE a NC 
ree on request. . , 

Wellesley Hills, Mass. eating > 


FACTURERS 


PRICES. 658 


(28) [NOVEMBER 5 1903 


THE MISSES ALLEN, y 


daughters of the late Mafhaniel T. Allen, will receive a 
and young ladies into their home, where they will have 
special care and home influence, They can attend the 
present Allen School or be private tutored. For par- 
ticulars address Tue Misszs ALLEN 

35 Webster St., West Newton, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL & 


GREENFIELD, MASS, 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


<=> PE WS— PULPITS 
Church Furniture of all kinds 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Works 
Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street, 


New York, 
fA ER cE E LY & C WATERVLIET, 
Best Quality Copper and Tin CHURG HBELLS 
CHIMES and PEALS No cheap priced grades 
THE OLD MENEKLY FOUNDRY, Estab. by A. Meneely 1826, 


j For Fine and 
Medium Writ- 
Ing = 303, 404, 603, 

604 E. F., 601 BE. BF. 


FOR SEMI-SLANT—1089 THE SEMYSLANT PEN. 
Stub Polnts=1008, 1071, 1083. 


For Vertical Writing = 1045 
(Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 
1047 (Multiscript), 1065, 1066, 1067. 


Court-House Serles-1064, 1065, 1066 and others. 


Hymnai 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rey. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘ The Carol,” etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefull 
selected hymns for general worship and chal 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle; 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


An edition with services is also issued at 40 cents 
a copy; by mail, prepaid, 50 cents, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


272 Congress Street, - = - 


ATMANU> JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


WASHINGTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTOX ST. 


BOSTON. 


